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The Treatment of Westminster Hall. 


dence taken before 
the Committee on 
the “restoration” 
of Westminster 
Hall is now pub- 
lished, and a 
very wonderful 
volume it is, and 
one which is likely 
to become eventually a kind of historical 
curiosity, preserved in libraries as a record of 
the very extraordinary confusion of mind from 
which the present generation suffers in regard 
to the whole question of architecture. That 
nearly 150 double-column folio pages of 
printed evidence should be considered a 
necessary prologue to deciding what to do with 
one side of an ancient building, which had 
been exposed to view in the process of 
destroying some modern buildings which had 
abutted against it, and had been removed 
because they were no longer wanted, is in itself 
a sufficiently curious and significant fact. In 
@ sense it no doubt argues, as one witness 
observed, the very great interest felt in old 
buildings at the present day. But it also in- 
dicates still more strongly the vacillation, the 
indecision of purpose, the abnormal worship of 
precedent, which characterises the view taken 
of the art of architecture at the present day by 
too many persons both within and with- 
out the pale of the architectural profession. 
We can fancy the astonishment, the be- 
wilderment, of the masculine and strong- 
handed Norman builder, if he could have 
foreseen that, eight centuries after he 





had worked his work, weeks and months 
would have been passed in debate on the kind 
of structure that could be best fitted in to 
preserve a piece of his wall-building ; for out 
of that in the first instance the whole contro- 








versy arose. We can fancy the astonishment 
equally of the builders under Richard II., three 
centuries later, if they could have foreseen this 
sitting of committees and calling of witnesses 
to find out what they really did, to endeavour 
to guess at the possible form of the portion of 
their work which had disappeared, in order 
that the men of the nineteenth century might 
go back five hundred years and do it again, 
not for any practical purpose in the main, but 
because it once was there, and once had a 
presumable practical purpose which can now 
only be guessed at. Noris it by any means on 
one side or other of the question only that 
there is such an extraordinary display of the 
unpractical, unreal, illogical manner in’ which 
architecture is constantly regarded now. The 
evidence offers a perfect mélange of absurd, 
exaggerated, and incongruous views of the 
most opposite character, offered by persons 
taking the most opposite views of the subject. 
It is difficult to know whether to be most 
amused at the inverted view of architecture 
taken by the chairman of the committee and 
his supporters, who regard architecture as 
restoring something by guesswork and then 
finding a use for it, or at the utter sacrifice of 
all considerations of architectural effect or fit- 
ness on the part of the gentlemen of the “ let- 
alone” faction, who propose to leave a great 
stone building with a cage of timber and 
plaster or of corrugated iron stuck against it to 
preserve it, and then to get rid of the results 
of their ingenuity by “ planting it out ” to hide 
the effect. 

The appended measured drawings of the old 
work, coloured according to date, and the re- 
productions of old views and plans, showing 
Westminster Hall at different dates, form a 
highly interesting collection of archzological 
illustrations, and give a practical value to the 


volume which certainly it would hardly other- 


wise possess, for a large proportion of the 
evidence may be regarded as little else than 





beating the air. There is a good deal of 
amusing sparring in it, and the natural abilities 
of the chairman asa cross-examining barrister 
are as fully brought out as his temper and 
animus towards those who take the unpardon- 
able liberty of holding views different from 
his own, and whom he seems to have regarded 
as ipso facto beings of an inferior order, to be 
treated de haut en bas and asked impertinent 
questions. But the real problem of the case 
is often obscured and lost sight of amid all 
these cross questions and crooked answers, 
many ef which are obviously prompted by a 
desire not so much to throw useful light on 
the question as to recommend the speaker’s own 
particular views and discredit those of some 
one else, 

The question is capable of being reduced to 
a pretty simple form. Is Mr. Pearson’s design 
a restoration of what was there before ? and, if 
so, is it desirable, on architectural and practical 
grounds, to carry it out? Bearing upon this 
primary question comes the secondary one,— 
Was the flank of the Hall originally intended 
to be open to view as part of an architec- 
tural whole, and is it intended that it should 
be so in future? This latter point is a very 
important one ; for it concerns the question of 
completing or not completing the greatest 
modern English building. 

A great deal of archeological evidence has 
been given on one side, and called in question 
on the other, as to whether Westminster Hall 
was, in the time of Richard II., when the flying 
buttresses were built, seen, and intended to be 
seen, as part of an architectural coup dail 
from the westward. Mr. Brewer adduces 
considerable evidence to show that there were 
a number of buildings undergoing repair in 
the time of Edward II. and Edward IIL, 
which, from the manner in which they are 
mentioned, would appear to have been on the 
west side of the Hall, and Mr. Pearson dis- 
credits this evidence by saying (what is quite 
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true) that many of these buildings are men- 
tioned as near the Exchequer or in connexion 
with it, and that unless we can prove that 
the Exchequer was on _ the west side 
of the Hall, the evidence proves very little 
as to the position of these buildings ; and he 
refers to the position of the Exchequer in 
Lediard’s plan, 1740, where it is shown on the 
east of the Hall. That is a late-date plan, 
however, to go upon. But the very name, 
“‘Fish-yard,” which no one disputes was 
applied to a courtyard on the western side, 
seems to indicate that on that side were likely 
to be such buildings as offices and kitchens, 
and Mr. Brewer quotes a reference to the 
“Salsaria or Salting - house under the Ex- 
chequer,” and on our supposition the Salting- 
house would have been on the west side, in 
the same neighbourhood as such a place as the 
Fish-yard. We merely mention this as an 
indication of the kind of argument that may 
be made on one side or the other. But it is 
really very much beside the mark. What is 
quite clear is that as far back as we can get 
positive evidence, we find buildings shown or 
referred to on the west side, and that the very 
names which long lingered there go to indicate 
that this use of the site was of long standing. 
Mr. Pearson seems determined to think other- 
wise, because he is accused of making an 
architectural front where there never was 
one before, and he wants it to be sup- 
posed that the west side was originally 
open. For our own part, we cannot under- 
stand how any reasonable person could 
regard this as probable; it is contrary to 
the usual custom of Medizval building, in 
which the Hall was usually central, and all the! 

ositive evidence is against it as far as it goes. 

ut from our point of view the question is of 
very minor consequence, even to Mr. Pearson. 
The design he has made, if we accept it as a 
restoration of what was there, is by no means so 
beautiful or elaborate as to necessitate the idea 
that it must have been intended to be seen; we 
should have had no difficulty in supposing that 
Richard If.’s builders put up something of 
that kind even behind some inferior buildings 
which blocked out the view. The contradictory 
opinions in the evidence about Westminster 

all being “intended” or “not intended” to 
be seen we regard as nonsense. We do not 
suppose there was any deliberate intention one 
way or another. The roof unquestionably 
must have been seen from a distance, the sub- 
structure probably not, except here and there. 
The flying buttresses would have been built as 
they were, quite independently of that. Mr. 
Pearson seems to forget that if he supposes 
“the Exchequer” to be on the east side, and 
therefore all Mr. Brewer’s buildings connected 
with it to be on that side also, the Hall was 
then blocked up on that side at all events ; 
yet the buttresses and flying buttresses were 
on that side all the same; Sir Charles Barry 
removed the last of them. From our point of 
view, we regard the argument as idle either 
way. The question is not, Was the Hall open 
to view then? but, Is it best to leave it so 
now? We record, however, our distinct belief 
that as a matter of fact it always was built up 
and hidden more or less on the west side, not on 
“Medizval principles,” to use a silly expres- 
sion which occurs somewhere in the evidence, 
but simply because the adjacent site was con- 
venient for use ; and we think all the reliable 
evidence and all the probabilities go that way. 

As to the question how far Mr. Pearson’s 
design is a restoration of what was there 
before, the evidence leaves our mind in regard 
to that question unaltered. We certainly 
cannot accept Mr. Brock’s view that the upper 
tier of wall arches was to take the ends of roof 
timbers, and the lower one the ends of struts to 
the roof timbers. That there were two stories 
of some kind between the buttresses we think 
is established. Mr. Brock, however, makes a 
point in his evidence in regard to the fact that 
the chasings in the flying buttresses where the 
roof cut them are at different heights, and that, 
therefore, there was not a continuous design 
along’ the whole length in one height, but, 
a a raising of stories at various times 
in different places. He declines to accept the 
indication of the parapet also, and states that 





the features of the buttresses supposed to be 
the section of the parapet coping are only 
little gablets on the returns of the buttress 
coping, and that they also are not all the same 
height. Mr. Pearson does not refer to this last 
point in his second examination. It is a fact 
of measurement about which there need be no 
mistake. Mr. Brock’s theory is that there was 
a cloister between the buttresses, but that in 
Richard IT.’s time it was a one-storied cloister, 
and that the upper floor was a later addition. 
This might be tenable if we could get rid of 
the upper story of wall arches, but Mr. Brock’s 
strut theory will not do that. We believe 
that in a very general way Mr. Pearson’s 
theory of the kind of thing that was there 
is correct. We only decline to call it a restora- 
tion at all in the true sense of the word. No 
restoration can have any historical value unless 
there is unquestionable authority for every- 
thing. How much there is ie for is 
admirably shown in the diagram handed in by 
Mr. Micklethwaite, which is one of the most 
pointed pieces of evidence that has been 
offered. He gives side by side a diagram of a 
bay of Mr. Pearson’s “ restoration,” and along- 
side of it a diagram showing the precise 
amount of evidence on the walls themselves. 
All those who are told to regard Mr. Pearson’s 
design as a restoration should look at this 
diagram, “ Plan handed in by Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite,” in the Appendix to the Report. It 
does not affect the question of Mr. Pearson’s 
addition from an architectural point of view, 
of course ; but it disposes of the pretence of 
“restoration.” Let us, at least, have things 
called by their right names. 

The next question is whether the addition 
proposed is, though not a restoration, a desirable 
and admirable one on architectural grounds. 
Evidence is not of so much value on this head, 
as, in the main, it only results in saying that 
this person approves and that one does not, and 
the weight of the evidence depends mainly on 
the personal value which may attach to the 
judgment of each witness, arising from con- 
siderations as to his ability, generally recog- 
nised professional position, and so on. We 
purposely put aside for the moment the ques- 
tion as to the effect of this restoration on the 
ultimate completion of Sir Charles Barry’s 
work, though, as we have before remarked, it is 
intimately connected with that question. Even 
apart from that, it is difficult to narrow down 
the issue, as dealt with in the evidence, to the 
definite architectural question, because with the 
leading architectural witnesses in its favour the 
question is obviously blended in their minds, 
consciously or uncorsciously, with the idea of the 
merit of the workasrestoration. Mr. Waterhouse, 
Mr. Christian, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Blomfield, and 
Mr. J. O. Scott, are all mainly if not entirely 
in favour of Mr. Pearson’s scheme. This is a 
strong roll of names, but it must be remem- 
bered that they are all (if we except Mr. 
Waterhouse, who has rather forsaken his first 
love in regard to Gothic) architects whose 
school, so to speak, is allied to that of Mr. 
Pearson, and who may naturally be expected 
to favour a Gothic restoration. One or two 

ints in their evidence may be touched on. 

r. Brooks (question 2,020) puts it that the 
fact of the flying buttresses is evidence that 
rooms within the buttresses were intended, 
otherwise they would not have been built so. 
This is perhaps assuming a little too much. 
Flying buttresses arose, of course, from the 
necessity of carrying the thrust of the centre 
vault of a church over the aisles without in- 
truding on the floor space of the latter; but it 
does not follow that a mere liking for the 
effect, and the acquired habit of building in 
that way, might not have influenced Medieval 
builders in some cases. He is in favour of 
Mr. Pearson’s higher scheme. Mr. Water- 
house expressed at first the opposite view, 
because the lower design showed the windows 
and the flying buttresses better. He afterwards 
desired to modify that view ; but we observe 
that, on cross-examination by Mr. Peddie, he 
still admitted that the effect of the flying but- 
tresses, as seen above the lower building pro- 
posed, would be exceedingly fine, and that it was 
very desirable to retain that effect if possible. 
In regard to the objection of some witnesses, 





that the Medizval builders would never 
have thought of building those buttresses 
and then burying part of them in a roof, 
Mr. Pearson unquestionably “scores” by his. 
appended section of part of the Canterbury 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey buttress- 
ing, and of course there are other instances 
of this. But Mr. Pearson forgets to ask 
the question, Did the Medizval architects 
do well in doing that? Is it not a clumsy 
treatment, injurious to the architectural 
effect, whether Medizval builders did it or 
not? To us it appears unquestionably so =: 
but that is the complaint we make about the 
whole thing from first to last ; it is all prece- 
dent, precedent ; people seem quite afraid of 
thinking for themselves and endeavouring to 
do the thing in the best way it can be done 
now, which is the proper part for any genuine 
architect to take. Mr. J. O. Scott, again, 
admits that the lower design, which 
shows the flying buttresses fully, is to 
be preferred architecturally on that ground, 
but he prefers the higher “ antiquarian value ” 
of the loftier cloister. As we have observed, 
it has no antiquarian value ; it could only have 
such if there were absolute facts to go upon 
instead of conclusions; and even then its 
“ antiquarian value” as a mere copy might be 
more than questioned. Mr. Christian calls the 
scheme a “reconstruction,” not a restoration, 
which is the right way to put it, and he speaks, 
in a much more practical and architectural 
spirit than some of the other witnesses, in 
regard to the constructional value of a longi- 
tudinal wall between the buttresses to give 
them support and guard against their settling 
one way or another when rebuilt. That might 
be provided against to some extent by much 
better and more scientifically - constructed 
foundations than the Medizval architects 
ever troubled themselves to make; but 
still, if the flying buttresses were rebuilt 
there is no doubt a wall of some kind between 
them would be a constructive gain, and per- 
haps also an architectural one. At the same 
time Mr. Christian admits, in cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Peddie, that to build cross walls 
between the buttresses and the Hall would 
give vastly greater strength: which is, of 
course, self-evident, but it would be ridiculous 
to build such buttress walls out to the dis- 
tance of the flying buttresses, and the effect 
would be very bad. From a purely engineer- 
ing point of view, the thing would, of course, 
be to remove the flying buttresses altogether 
(which must in any case be taken down and 
rebuilt), and build sufficient buttresses against 
the wall of the Hall. Cross walls filling up 
the whole space between the present buttresses 
and the building would be a waste of material. 
Of course, we do not wish the case to be con- 
sidered from a purely engineering point of 
view ; we are merely didline to the logical 
result of taking such a view. 

Our impression of the whole matter is that 
architecturally it might be worth while to 
rebuild the buttresses and flying-buttresses 
with a rather low cloister and ambulatory 
between them, which would fill them up 
architecturally, and strengthen them con- 
structively, and would make an agree- 
able sheitered walk, and to design this 
in keeping with the rest of the work, but 
with no pretence of restoration of what was 
there before (which in detail is all conjecture), 
but with the best architectural design in 
keeping with the surroundings. Sir Charles 
Barry, or any other equally powerful and 
original architect, would probably have 
made no bones of pulling the old but- 
tresses down and treating the building in 
the best way for practical necessities and 
architectural effect at the moment: and 
(however shocked people may be to be told so) 
that is what a Medieval architect would un- 
questicnably have done. The absurdity which 
runs through.the whole inquiry consists in the 
inversion of every principle of architectural 
common-sense by which it is first proposed to 
restore something which (in the form proposed) 
is not wanted, which is mostly conjecture even 
as restoration, and then to pretend that it 1s 
done for practical reasons; to make low and 
ill-lighted committee-rooms, opening one out 
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of another, and reached by staircases which 
will obtrude in a most unsightly manner on 
the area of the Hali,* not because those are 
the best rooms or that is the best place for 
them, but because an archeological whim is 
wanted to be carried out, and it is necessary to 
pretend a use for it. The whole attitude of 
the Chairman and of some others of the Com- 
mittee on this subject, as evinced by their 
questions, is really quite childish, regarded 
from a truly architectural point of view ; and 
as to the support given to them by some 
eminent architects, we can only say that it is 
perfectly inexplicable to us, and when archi- 
tects of standing take such a view of their 

rofession as this and put the cart before the 
ou in so absurd a manner, it is really not 
surprising that we hear men of science and 
others who are among the really strong men of 
this generation express frequently very modi- 
fied respect for the architecture and the archi- 
tects of the time. The business of archi- 
tecture, ifitis to be worth anything, is with the 
present, not with the past, and there will be 
nothing great done in modern architecture 
until that is learned and acted upon. 

We have only space for a few words in 
regard to the very important question, about 
which we may have more to say, as to the 
effect of this proposed scheme upon the ulti- 
mate completion of Barry’s design for the 
Houses of Parliament. The consideration of 
this is specially stated to be within the scope 
of the Committee, but they have not thought it 
worth while to publish any illustration of the 

lan and design of Sir Charles Barry for what 
e regarded as the completion of his work. 
They have published, however, mis-statements 
in regard to it ; as, for instance, that it would 
involve the removal of St. Margaret’s Church, 
which, as we will show by a plan next week, 
it will not, nor did Barry ever contemplate 
that removal as part of the completion of the 
Houses of Parliament,—only as a part of a 
much larger Westminster Improvementscheme. 
Other points in regard to it we may refer to 
more intelligibly when we publish the plans 
and section, which will correct some ot th 
illusions on the subject. 
Mr. Ayrton’s evidence is worth reading ; 
for, though Mr. Ayrton is certainly not 
an architectural connoisseur, it cannot be 
denied that in some of his pithy replies he 
goes to the common-sense of the matter. He 
stands up strongly for doing nothing that 
would stand in the way of the ultimate com- 
pletion of Barry’s intended buildings west of 
Westminster Hall, while at the same time 
saying, quite rightly, that they should be built 
when they are wanted (as they are sure to 
be), not before. Speaking of the proposed 
double cloister, he says :—“ I do not know with 
what intention the rooms are to be built there. 
if the intention were settled, then one could 
consider the building, but you cannotreasonably 
erect a building without knowing what the 
intention is,” which is just what some people 
cannot be got to see. Our modified proposal 
of a low cloister would be recommended 
for reasons mainly constructional and archi- 
tectural ; it would be an agreeable and suit- 
able way of treating the side of the Hall, 
whether the new wing of the Houses of Par- 
fiament were ultimately built or not ; it would 
not stand in the way of their completion ; it 
would not pretend to be restoration (as we 
should propose it); it would preserve the 
Norman wall; it would leave the flying but- 
tresses open to view, and there would be no 
spoiling of the area of Westminster Hall by 
steps projecting into it. The scheme pro- 
posed by the Committee will spend money on 
buildings which will obscure the side of the 
Hall and the buttresses ; will give ill-lighted, 
low rooms, awkward to reach, and unsuited 
for their proposed purpose ; and the proposed 
building projecting from the Hall at the north- 
west angle would interpose a mean and low 
building at the most prominent point as seen 
from Parliament-street, and astonish the world 
with the spectacle of a grand committee-room 
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built over a horse-shed, an arrangement which 
no architect in his senses would make if fitness 
and suitability of arrangement were, as they 
should be, the first consideration; and it 
would completely stand in the way of the com- 
pletion of Barry’s design. The mere recom- 
mendation of such a scheme shows a want of 
perception of architectural fitness and common 
sense which is perfectly ludicrous. 

We have one word for ourselves in con- 
clusion. We observe that the report of 
the evidence duly records the impertinent 
questions which the chairman asked Mr. 
Stevenson, as to whether he wrote the 
article in the Builder, and if he knew who 
did (questions 1356-9). The question was 
asked in the evident hope of eliciting that 
it was the “Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings,” of which Mr. Stevenson 
is &@ prominent member, that was pointing 
all the attack upon him. As Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre is so unable to appreciate points of 
architectural criticism that he apparently 
cannot understand the difference between two 
perfectly opposite positions, we may explain, 
once for all, what we should have thought any 
one might have been able to gather for himself, 
—that our views are in the main completely 
opposed to those of the said Society ; and 
that our columns are not available for the 
exploitation of the doctrinaire fancies of any 
individual or any society. If any of the 
witnesses with whose views the Chairman so 
obligingly confounds us had wished to express 
himself in our pages, he would have been 
invited to do so under his own name and on 
his own responsibility. Our criticism is made 
on general grounds of architectural truth and 
common sense, of which we think we under- 
stand a good deal more than Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
and his Committee can teach us, 








NOTES ON SCULPTORS’ MATERIALS: 
BY GEORGE SIMONDS. 


N every art a perfect knowledge of 
the materials employed, of their 
characteristics and applicability to 

as} various purposes, is absolutely need- 

ful to insure a satisfactory result for labour 
expended. 

The sculptor’s art forms no exception to this 
rule, and when we remember, as every artist 
may, the lamentable results that have ensued 
from want of attention in some instances, and 
from downright ignorance in others, to say 
nothing of the serious loss of time that always 
must occur when we seek to obtain from one 
material results which are foreign to its real 
character, I think I need make no apology for 
reminding my fellow-workers of what, no 
doubt, many of them already know, nor fear to 
encounter their censure because the present 
article does not contain anything new. 

The art of sculpture consists chiefly of three 
processes, namely, modelling, casting, and 
carving. I mention them in this order because 
it is that in which they occur in practice, and 
for the same reason I shall treat, in the first 
place, of the materials used for modelling. 

Clay is, of all materials, the one which is of 
most importance to the sculptor. Its plastic 
qualities are perfect, and are only changed 
when subjected to the action of fire. 

Clay in a perfectly pure state is not very 
pleasant to work, except for very small things, 
as it is too greasy in its nature to work freely, 
and adheres to the fingers and modelling-tools 
to an extent that is rather disagreeable. It is 
usual, therefore, to select a clay that contains 
a certain quantity of sandy earth or loam, and 
most clays are found naturally mixed with 
some of this, but rarely in the proportions 
required. There is a yellow clay dug from the 
bed of the Tiber that is much used in its 
natural state by Roman sculptors, but although 
it is very pleasant to use, and of a charming 
colour, it is not so tough as the bluish-grey 
clay that is found at some distance from the 
river. This latter is excellent in quality, but 
cold in colour ; I therefore did what most of 
the Roman sculptors were in the habit of 
,doing,—mixed it with the yellow clay, the 











result being most agreeable both in appearance 
and to work, 

The common brickfield clay is by no means 
unpleasant to work, but usually requires to be 
well worked through by hand after it has left 
the pug-mill, not only to remove impurities 
such as bits of stick or stone, but chiefly because 
the clay as delivered from the mill is far too 
dense for comfort in modelling, and should be 
picked in pieces and kneaded with the fingers, 
which relieves it from this characteristic. This 
remark, by the way, holds good with all the 
clays, whether natural or manufactured ; they 
all require hand-puddling before they are fit to 
be used by the sculptor. Old clay,—that is to 
say, clay that has been used many times over 
by the sculptor, that has been allowed to get 
dry several times, and has been frequently 
wetted up again, and much picked over to re- 
move bits of plaster and other impurities that 
get into it when it is moulded,—is far better 
than any other, being tougher and less liable 
to crack and split, the worst defect clay can 
have, and also it is lighter, and, if I may say 
so, more spongy in character. A clay for 
modelling works of moderate size, 1.¢., of life- 
size or rather over, requires to possess the 
following characteristics. It must be tough so 
as to carry its weight well, and hold well to the 
framing of the figure ; at the same time it must 
be not too rich, but rather must contain a fair 
amount of loam, in order that it may work 
freely and easily. It must also be more or less 
spongy in character, because it must absorb 
rapidly and easily the water sprinkled on it, 
and also must allow it to evaporate with 
equal ease, because it is very often convenient 
to allow the clay to partially harden during 
certain stages of the work, and again to render 
it very soft at other times by sprinkling on 
those parts which seem to require it, and a 
great deal of the comfort of one’s work depends 
on this power of keeping it in the most 
favourable conditions of softness, and of vary- 
ing this softness at will. I shall have more to 
say on this subject when we come to terra- 
cotta. 

If the clay is too spongy it will be deficient 
in toughness, and consequently will require a 
very elaborate framing inside the figure to 
hold it together. This, of course, is a draw- 
back ; it is, therefore, necessary to adjust the 
balance between toughness and ~~ 
according to the size of the work. The larger 
the work the less difficulty there is in con- 
structing a powerful and elaborate framing, 
and the more need for a poor and spongy clay 
in order, as far as may be, to get over the 
difficulty of removing or adding considerable 
quantities with ease and rapidity, a thing 
which it is impossible to do when the clay 
employed is too rich and tenacious. 

The next important material for modelling 
is unquestionably wax. This is made in a 
variety of ways, and for various objects. The 
ordinary modelling wax which is sold in the 
shops is red in colour, and becomes unplea- 
santly sticky in the hands, and, moreover, is 
usually made with an admixture of boiled 
linseed oil, which gradually makes a hard skin 
on the surface by the action of the air, and this 
skin once formed does not again recover its 
plasticity. The best wax that I have ever 
found is composed very simply as follows :— 
Dissolve in a pipkin a quantity of good pure 
yellow beeswax. Add tothis about one-tenth 
part of Venice turpentine, and stir well 
together, but never allow the wax to boil. Add 
to this whatever colouring matter you please 
in the form of dry powder, and keep on adding 
the powder until your wax assumes the right 
consistency. You must test this from time to 
time by taking some out on the end of a 
stick and collie it off. It should, when 
worked in the hands, become perfectly plastic 
and manageable before getting sticky ; indeed, 
it should not get sticky until far too soft fur 
comfort in modelling. It is the turpentine 
that makes it sticky, and you must add wax if 
it needs it. When kneaded in the hands it 
should draw out very considerably before 
breaking. This quality may be largely in- 
creased by the addition of a portion of resin. 
This wax, however, is only of use for modelling, 
and cannot be used for casting by the cire 
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perdue process, because its bulk is composed of 
earthy matter, held together by the wax ; con- 
sequently on the wax oe melted the earthy 
matter would remain in the mould and spoil 
it. Wax for bronze Casting is made in several 
different ways, bub, pertispe, it will suffice to 
give two recipes. e first is that which was, 
used by the celebrated sculptor, Girardon, for 
casting the statue of Louis Xi V., and consisted 
of ten parts of yellow beeswax to one, yore 
turpentine, one part lard, and one part of white | 
Burgundy pitch, all: by weight. The second 
is, on the authority of M. Mariette, the com- 
pound used by Bouchardon for the equestrian 
statue of Louis XV., and consisted of 1 Ib. of 
yellow wax to 1 oz. of tallow,-and a } oz. of 
resin. I do not think this latter can have 


- 


‘been pleasant to work. 
It is usual to colour these compositions by 
the addition of sulphide of mercury (vermilion) 
or of some vegetable stain. The colour is 
merely added to please the eye. of the artist, 
and any colour will do provided that it dis- 
appears leaving no trace at a low red heat. 
A very excellent.casting-wax is made by using 
only bees’-wax and Venice turpentine ; but it 
has one drawback, it is so transparent that it 
is difficult to sufficiently appreciate the -forms 
one is mofelling. It was, however, much 
used by some of the best Italian artists. Asa 
body for wax used for making piece-moulds, 
finely-sifted wood ashes are preferable to any- 
thing I know. The wax is melted and the 
ashes stirred in, as in making modelling-wax, 
but the proportion of ashes used is very large, 
as this wax is required to be quite ‘hard, 
except when warmed and kneaded over a 
charcoal brazier, when it should become quite 
plastic. This. wax is much used in piece- 
moulding over marble, especially in_.those 
parts of a statue where it is difficult or dan- 
gerous to use plaster. It is usual to powder 
the surface of the wax: with French chalk 
before taking the impress. 

After wax and clay we 
materials for modelling to consider. Some of 
these are based on plaster, whilst others are 
more like clay. The plaster compositions-are 
usually either an admixture of ‘plaster and 
glue, with or without cow-hair or chopped tow 
or other fibrous matter worked into the pester, 
or they are composed of plaster and alum 
usually calcined together in various propor- 
tions. These plaster compositions are, how- 
ever, very unpleasant to work, and should only. 
be used where the work is so far beyond ordi- 
nary size that it is impossible to use clay advan- 
tageously, or in the construction of statues for 
temporary decoration. When it is, desired. to 
make these latter, common hay-bands steeped 
in plaster and giue, and twisted around the 
framing of the work, afford a rapid and 
effectual means of building up a figure ; 
which, after the surface has been roughly 
worked over with a little more plaster, is 
ready to receive the head, hands, and feet, 
which it is usual to model in clay with some 
care, and to cast in plaster while the body is 
in course of preparation. The draperies are 
made of he. -woven canvas, and are dipped 
in thin plaster and glue, and then arran fi in 
folds whilst the plaster is still liquid. I have 
seen many Ye effective figures produced in 
this way both in Italy and in Germany, and, 
indeed, an heroic statue of Schiller by Professor 
Shilling, of Dresden, constructed in this manner 
stood during the celebration of his centenary 
festival in the Alt Market of that city, whence 
it was removed to a private garden, where it 
stood for a very good time, I think some seven 
or eight years, not much the worse for wear. 
It is, however, obviously not a material that is 
suited for permanent decoration ; at least, not 
when exposed to wind and weather. 

The great drawback to the use of clay for 
sculptural modelling,—indeed, the only draw- 
back,—is to be found in the fact that whenever 
exposed to the atmosphere, moisture is eva 
rated from its surface. This causes the ciay 
to shrink as it becomes dryer and harder, and 
also to split and crack in a manner that not 
unfrequently involves the destruction of the 
work, or at least a serious loss of time spent 
in repairs, to say nothing of the inconvenience 
of having the entire studio kept unpleasantly 
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sphere. — : 

In order to avoid this inconvenience many 
attempts have been made by sculptors of all 
countries to make an artificial clay, if.I may 
so call it, that should remain practically un- 
changed by time, retaining indefinitely its 
plasticity. : 

This has been to some extent achieved, and 
yet not to the extent of entirely realising the 
‘ideal material sought after. The usual process 
‘has been to take a good modelling clay and 
‘deprive it of its water by the substitution of 
oil, glycerine, or other sich compound, so that 
‘evaporation no longer went on at ordinary 
‘temperatures. The result is what.is commonly 
known as oil-clays; but these clays are not as 
free to work as the ordinary water clay, 
‘though good enough for many purposes, espe- 
cially for work of rather small size. ‘hey do 
‘not work quite like clay, but are rather a link 
between clay and wax. Other attempts have 
been made to produce a clay that should 
always remain moist. by the admixture of some 
deliquescent chemical ; but this was not a 
success, for two reasons, partly because the 
clay so treated was found to be injurious to 
the skin, and partly because it was not easy to 
hit the exact mixture that should counteract 
‘the evaporation and no more. 

The most successful attempts have lain in 
the direction of producing what I may, perhaps, 
calla pene soap, very little, if at, all, soluble 
in cold water, To this group belongs “ Plas- 
tilina,” as it is called. I do not know its exact 
composition, but it looks like clay and works 
nearly as freely as clay; but it is of a greasy 
soapy nature, and. when newly made it has a 
strong odour which is not quite pleasant. It 
will not leave the hands unless acted on by a 
strong solvent, such as soda or Hudson’s soap 
‘powder, in cold water, but will dissolve with 
eeeery soap in hot water. It is made at 
‘Genoa by the inventor, Sig. Giudici. I have 
given it a very thorough trial, as I have used 
‘it constantly for seven years or more, and have 
‘modelled in it works of all sizes from sketches 
‘a*few inches high to heroic statues, I found 
it notably of great advantage whilst modelli 
a life-sized study of a lion at the Regent’s Parl 
Gardens. I was engaged on this work for 
several months, and it was a great. comfort: to 
be able to dispense with the damp cloths at 
night, and the sprinkling during the day that 
would have given me much trouble and anxiety 
had I been obliged to use the ordinary ciay. 
‘It is also very useful for making alterations on 
a statue that has already been cast in plaster. 
At the time of my leaving Rome I had a 
statue of Dionysos seated on a tiger, almost 
completed in clay. I could not remain to 
finish this work, so I determined to cast it in 
plaster and remove the casi to London and 
‘finish it there in plastilina, I gave the cast a 
coat of paint of the colour of the plastilina 
and then finished the work, cutting into 
the plaster wherever I required to do so, 
,and at once colouring it over where the 
white plaster was exposed, and adding 
plastilina: in other parts as required. The 
}work thus retained all the appearance of clay 
with a good many of its advantages, whilst by 
driving pins through the plastilina into the 
plaster below, I was enabied to point the 
marble from it just as if the entire group had 
been plaster. Wax would have answered as 
well, except that it is more tedious to work, 
besides being more expensive. In using 
plastilina there is one great; precaution to be 
observed. Your framing must consist of no 
metal save iron or tin. is brought in contact 
with brass, copper, lead, or steel, it eats these 
metals away very rapidly, and forms at the 
same time a sort of oxide thai splits and breaks 
the work in all directions, and destroys to a 
considerable extent the plastilina itself.: Plas- 
tilina does not, however, hurt the skin in the 
least degree ; but when using it beware how 
you touch your eyes without first carefully 
washing your hands. If you do not take this 
ogee you will feel the smart for half an 

our. 


A very good plastic soap can be made of 





the moisture taken from the clay by the atmo- 
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flour of sulphur and lard, wax, and a little clay 
to give it colour. Any coloured earth will do, 
and fine wood ashes if procurable. If ashes 
are not to, be had, any very fine powder will 
do, with a slight. admixture of pearl-ash, as 
without an alkali it will not work smoothly 
under the finger.. All these compositions 
improve after being kept a few weeks. 

Although it is claimed for these compounds 
that they remain unaltered by time, such is 
not the case ; and after a few years they shrink 
in bulk, and lose a part of their plasticity. 
This, however, is easily restored by working 
into them a sufficient quantity of crude 
vasiline. I have found this answer ad- 
mirably. "= is 

After the materials used in modelling have 
been considered those next in importance to 
the sculptor are those used in moulding, and 
of these the most generally useful and, indeed, 
absolutely indispensable is plaster. , 

There is, probably, no material used in the 
arts that varies more in character than this, 
and, consequently, the greatest care must be 
used to ascertain its qualities and characteristics 
before using it for any important work. 
Benvenuto Cellini insists much on this,-and 
draws an interesting comparison between the 
plaster of Paris and that used in his own 
country, a comparison, by the way, much to 
the disadvantage of the latter, which, he says, 
has more than once misled artists who did not 
know its qualities, and therefore lost their 
labours. Indeed, I can heartily endorse what 
he says of the French plaster and of its 
superiority over that of Italy. English plaster 
is, in many respects, unrivalled, but it is 
usually, and I Soars I might say invariably, 
so charged with sulphur as to make it almost 
useless for. some purposes. The qualities to be 
desired in plaster are that it should not begin 
‘to set too soon; that it should remain for a 
considerable time in a creamy state ; and that, 
‘when once set, it should become very hard. 
‘If, combmed with these qualities you have 
freedom from sulphur and a warmish rather 
than a bluish white tint, you have indeed 
secured an excellent material. The French 
plaster has all these. qualities. The reason why 
plaster should set slowly is twofold. It is not 
only to give the sculptor or moulder time for 
his operations, but also because a plaster that 
sets rapidly also swells and warps considerably. 
All plasters'do this to some extent, and to 
obviate this defect it is usual to add to them 
something that will retard the setting without 
weakening the plaster. This is frequently 
lime, which, indeed, answers the purpose very 
fairly. - Lime-water is also used, and glue, 
ammonia, wine, stale beer, and a host of 
others have all been used with more or less 
success. Sulphate of zinc added to the water 
in a very minute quantity has a marked effect. 
in retarding the setting and increasing the 
ultimate hardness of plaster. __ 

The, reason that plaster should be free 
from sulphur is because the sulphur is 
almost certain, sooner or later, to show 
itself in yellow patches, most offensive to 
the eye, and also because plaster con- 
taining much sulphur is quite useless for 
making the mixture used in bronze-founding 
for making moulds and cores in the waste- 
wax process. The castings are always un- 
sound when the plaster contains much 
sulphur. 

It sometimes happens that plaster is re- 
quired to set rapidly, as, for instance, when 
portions of the human figure are to be 
moulded from the living model ; in this case 
the addition of a small quantity of salt to the 
water will have the desired effect, and here it 
may not be amiss to remark that if warm 
water be used the cast from the live mode} 
will not have that disagreeable texture which 
me from the sudden effect of the cold on the 
skin. 

The material next in importance to the 
sculptor for casting is loam, with which he 
makes the moulds for casting his works in 
metal. There are many qualities of loam. Some 
are natural,—that is to say, they are dug from 
the earth in the state in which they are used; 
others are artificial. 





Loam being nothing more or less than a 
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compound of refractory sand held together by | 
a very small admixture of clay, it is easy to 
make a loam having almost. any desired 
characteristics. Such artificial loams. are 
usually called by the sculptor, Potée or Luto ; 
they are very little, if at all, used in this 
country, for which reason I shall devote more 
space to them than to the other. 

The natural loams are dug from pits or, in 
some instances from the beds of streams ;. the 
former, according to Cellini, are much to be 
preferred. The loams used in» London are 
usually those from Hampstead or Lewisham, 
which are excellent for ordinary castings ; for 
the best work, however, the loam from 
Fontenay-aux-Roses is to be preferred, and, 
indeed, has been in the highest repute for 
centuries past. : ! 

In the selection or preparation of a loam, 
several somewhat contradictory characteristics 
are to. be sought for.. The loam should be 
extremely fine and close; rather’ rich-in point 
of fact, in order that it may receive theimpress 
of the object to be moulded with the greatest 
perfection. On the other hand, it should be 
very coarse and porous, in order that the gases 
generated by the contact, of the metal may be 
able to escape through the thickness of the 
mould without causing a disturbance in the 
still fluid metal.- If we could have the interior 
surface of a mould so constructed as to present 
@ mere superficial skin of some material which 
would be perfectly close and: impervious in 
texture and utterly incombustible, and have 
the walls of the mould of some other incom- 
bustible. substance possessed of very great 
porosity, the porosity increasing as the distance 
from the inner surface of the mould, then we 
should have probably the best possible condi- 
tions for insuring success. We can, however, 
ny secure these conditions,in a partial degree, 
and every Potée. or Luto is composed with a 
view to those qualities of density or porosity 
on which so much depends. 

Space will.net permit me to enter into all 
the various recipes which have been handed 
down to us from former times, or have been 
practised in our own day; one or two, how- 
ever, I must give. Perhaps the oldest, and 
certainly not the worst, was compounded of 
finely-pulverised iron scale, bone ash, Tripoli 
powder, and French plaster, mixed together 
and tempered with water in which cow-dung 
had. been dissolved. Another recipe, which 
also has the sanction of antiquity, is as 
follows :—To one load of horse-dung add two 
loads of broken, white crucibles and three 
loads of loam of Chatillon, tempered with 
urine and white of eggs. This rather curious 
mixture was used by no less an authority than 
Jean Balthazar Keller. 

Plaster and brickdust, in various propor- 
tions, are also successfully used, but only for 
moulds of very moderate size, and so much 
depends on the quality of the plaster, and 
indeed on that of the brickdust also, that it is 
very difficult to give any definite instructions 
as to proportions for the use of this very 
simple penmpoun which is, however, very 
greatly employed in Italy. 

Besides these materials, Portland, Keene’s, 
and Parian cement are occasionally used by 
sculptors: The former is little used, except 
by the makers of artificial stone garden 
sculpture, which is chiefly remarkable for 
showing how a good statue, no matter how 
feebly reproduced, may still retain some grace 
and dignity, even under the most adverse 
circumstances and with the most objectionable: 
surroundings. Portland cement is so un- 
pleasant to work that, except for repairs, or 
under very exceptional circumstances few 
sculptors would, 1 think, care to use it. It 

of course, the great advantage that it 
stands splendidly. 

Parian and Keene’s cements are useful 
materials, as being much stronger than ordinary 

laster. They can be successfully employed 
or external work provided they are rendered 
waterproof by the application of one or another 
of the stone-preserving fluids. Without this 
precaution the rain and frost will soon break 


up. : 1 | 
_ The other, materials with which a sculptor 
is constantly required to deal are terra-cotta, 





stone, and metal. Terra cotta is, perhaps, of 
all materials the most fascinating and the most 


provoking. It seems so simple and easy, and | | 
As every one is| (N@ 


it is so very troublesome. 
aware, terra cotta is merely the Italian for 
baked earth, and, therefore, any work in clay 
that has been through the kiln is terra cotta, 
from a common tile or drain-pipe to a Parian 
statuette or a Dresden shepherdess. Seeing 
then the vast range of terra cotta and the 
utter impossibility of doing it anything like 
justice in an article like the present, I shall 
confine myself to a very few general remarks. 
The clay used for terra-cotta sculpture may be 
either a fine rich clay or it may be poor and 
porous. . The former is suitable only for works 
of small size, the latter is used for such as are 
of considerable dimensions. 

It is in all cases advisable that these works 
should be hollow, and as thin as is consistent 
with strength. I should have said «ndis- 
pensable were it not for the fact that works of 
solid clay have been ———— successfully 
fired ; these, however, are merely the excep- 
tions that prove the rule. There are two ways 
of producing the hollow work. One way is to 
build it up solid in clay, and when the clay 
has become tolerably hard the surplus material 
is dug out from the inside. In this case the 
work is often divided into several pieces ; these 
are each separately dug out to the required 
thickness, and are then put together again to 
form a whole. The other plan is to build up 
the work hollow from the first. This is, I 
think, the better mode of procedure, and that 
which is usually adopted except for works of 
small size, when the former plan will be found 
the most expeditious. A third and very excel- 
lent plan is to model the figure in clay in the 
ordinary manner, and then to mould it in 
plaster. Not a waste mould, but a prece mould 
is required, for the next step is to line this 
hollow mould with clay to the thickness re- 
quired. The clay has to be pressed in with 
considerable force, and great care must be 
taken to avoid imperfect cohesion between the 
pieces of clay thus employed. The hollow 
“ squeeze,” as it is called, is left in the mould 
to shrink, and when it is able to bear its own 
weight the mould is removed piece by piece, 
and the squeeze is dried for the kiln. Terra 
cotta that is intended only for interior decora- 
tion may be fired at a comparatively low tem- 
perature, as it does not matter whether it is 
porous in a high ora low degree. But when 
intended for outside work, the clay should be 
fired as hard as it can fairly stand. The red 
clays will not stand so great a degree of heat 
as the buff and yellow and white clays, nor do 
they require it, as they can only attain a 
certain degree of hardness, and —s 
beyond that would only destroy their form an 
colour. All firing should be done very 
gradually, the heat being allowed time 
gradually to “soak” into the substance of the 
clay. Unburned clayis a wonderfully good non- 
conductor of heat, and it is very common for 
works to crack in the firing, because the heat 
is raised so that the outer surface is very hot, 
whilst inside it is perhaps scarcely warmed at 
all. An equally dangerous time is that of 
cooling, and if the kiln is incautiously opened 


|the surface of the work is sure to be aired ; 


that is to say, that wherever the work has 
caught a chill there will be a perfect network 
of tiny cracks, or sometimes of big ones. For 
work that has to stand out of doors, “airing” 
is to be particularly avoided, as these tiny 
cracks are often more dangerous when acted 
on by rain and frost than one good honest 
crack would be, for the latter could be filled 
in and rendered harmless. | 

Of course, the great drawback to the use of 
terra cotta is the difficulty in getting it free 
from warpage, and also its porosity. The 
former can be only obviated by incessant care 
during all stages of its manufacture, and the 
latter by the use of some preserving fluid to 
render it non-absorbent.* 








Jacobstow (Cornwall).—It is proposed to 
restore the parish church here, at a cost of 
7001. | , 





* To be concluded in our next, * 





NOTES. 


SHE view of the growth of London 
mu, which was recently presented by 
mi Mr. Price Williams to the Statis- 

H tical Society, covers ground familiar 






to 


many of our readers. For the most forcible 
appeal to the imagination nothing can ex- 
ceed the mute eloquence of the figures 
of this preliminary Report of the Census 


of 1885. There we learn that while, at the 
beginning of the century, out of ten inhabi- 
tants of England and Wales one: lived in 


London, the proportion has risen to one in 
seven. The Greater London of the Registrar- 


General’s weekly returns contained, in 1881, 
645,818 inhabited houses, built over an area 
of 697 square miles. The growth of the popu- 
lation over this densely-peopled area has been 
from 3,222,720, in 1861, to 4,764,312 in 1881, 
or at the rate of 47°8 per cent. in twenty 
years, and of 22°6 per cent: in the last decade. 
There has been a very curious contrast between 
the mode of the growth of London from 1834 
to 1867, and that from that date to 1881. In 
the former period, while several broad and 
compact districts were built over, and while 
the central nucleus increased very largely, one 
particular feature was the pushing out of lines 
of buildings along the course of the main roads, 
by as much, in some of them, as from three to 
four miles. During the last fourteen years of 
the time compared, on the contrary, extension 
along the lines of road has been generally but 
little marked, a stretch of about a mile and a 
half along the Edgware-road, and around the 
railways there intersecting, being the most 
noticeable. But the intervals between the 
lines shot out in the earlier period have been 
busily filled up during the latter : so that the 
growth of the solid nucleus, with but few 
interstices left open, has been nothing less than 
prodigious. 


NTIMATELY connected with the growth 
of the population of London, and with the 
house room provided for their accommodation, 
is the yet more portentous growth of the rental, 
and of the rateable value of the houses, In 
1871 the metropolis, then containing, accord- 
ing to the report of the Local Government 
Board, 417,767 houses, was rated at 19,830,051. 
In 1881 the corresponding number of houses 
was486,286, and the rateable value 27,544,4461., ; 
showing an advance in the latter of from 47°41. 
to 56°6/. per house. The increase in the total 
value was thus 38°9 per cent. in ten years, 
against a growth of 17°20 per cent. of the 
population. A comparison of this kind shows 
where lies the nucleus of the difficulty attend- 
ing on the question of the housing of the 
working classes. And not of the working 
classes alone; for unless a corresponding 
activity in trade and manufacture accom- 
panies this apparently irresistible increase in 
one of the main articles of necessary expendi- 
ture, poverty must be on the increase. Over 
the whole of England, after deducting the 
metropolis, the increase in rateable value has 
been 28 per cent. in the decade against 13°84 
growth in the population. It is conceivable 
that as this fact becomes known, it may tend 
to apply some check to the enormous growth 
of this great realm of brick and mortar. 


lie is satisfactory to think that the canal 
system in this ceuntry is having some 
very practical attention bestowed upon it, 
which may prove the commencement of an im- 
portant. movement in developing the: internal 
waterways of the country. The last straw 
has been laid on the back of the Stafford- 
shire oe by the a i compahies’ un- 
reasonable charges, and, in consequence, @ 
scheme, estimated to. cost one million sterling, 
is being promoted by the South Staffordshire 
Railway and Canal Freighters’ Association, for 
deepening the Grand Junction Canal between 
Birmingham and London, so as to allow the 
passaye of steamers of 120 tons burden. The 
unfairness of the present arbitrary system of 
rating the traffic been a grievance of old 
standing, and one that is not likely to be 
rectified as long as the companies are not 











forced to remedy it. We are told that sugar 
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is charged a carriage rate of 20s. per ton from 
London to Birmingham, a distance of only 
113 miles, whereas from Greenock to Birming- 
ham, a distance of 312 miles, the charge is 
only 25s.; and the equally exorbitant rates 
for iron, metals, and building materials gene- 
rally, have been matters of complaint for years 
past. There is no doubt that the project of the 
Manchester Ship Canal has been the outcome 
of the high rates from Liverpool, and there 
is equally little doubt that existing canals 
will shortly be utilised, or new ones made in 
favourable districts. It may, perhaps, be a 
matter of some difficulty to protect the banks 
of an ordinary canal from the wash of steamers, 
which, when the latter are even of small 
burden, is a somewhat destructive agent, but 
precautions can be taken against this. 
At the annual meeting of the Hellenic 
Seciety, on Thursday, June 25th, the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. A. Macmillan) read 
the report, which stated that the balance in 
hand to meet the expenses of the coming year 
was 880l., and there had been an increase of 
forty-two members and subscribers. Professor 
Newton, in an address from the chair, referred 
to the importance of the excavations at Nau- 
kratis, to which the Society had made a grant, 
and urged the importance of Mr. Wood’s ex- 
cavations at Ephesus. Mr. R. S. Poole subse- 
quently gave some further particulars in regard 
to the results of the excavations at Naukratis, 
from which place forty-two cases of antiquities 
were on their way home, many of which would 
probably go eventually to the British Museum. 
A CONFERENCE was held on Friday last 
week in the room of the Society of Arts 
(when the chair was successively occupied 
by Mr. S. Morley, M.P., Sir G. Ganiokel 
M.P., and Lord Aberdeen) on the promotion 
of Industrial Villages. A letter was read 
from the Rev. Harry Jones, referring to the 
mischief that was done by “the entry of 
heedless multitudes into large cities” in search 
of work which could be as well carried on in 
the country. He thought insecurity of tenure 
often led to the forsaking of the country, 
and that a sure position as dwellers and 
craftsmen in a village would do much to 
cure “the unwholesome appetite for London 
life and work which now drives and dis- 
appoints so many.” Papers were read b 
the Kev. Henry Solly, Professor Foxwell, 
and Mr. G. J. Holyoake. A resolution was 
carried to the effect “that this conference is of 
opinion that the promotion of industries in 
rural districts is urgently necessary as one of 
the most direct and effectual means of correct- 
ing the evils from which society in England is 
now suffering. The conference, therefore, 
earnestly recommends this movement to the 
favourable attention of capitalists and others 
interested in the prosperity of England, and 
trusts that means will & found of turning to 
practical account the large amount of valuable 
information now in the hands of the council.” 











io Railway Companies scored a point with 
regard to the vexed question of terminals 
by the judgment delivere 
by Mr. Justice Wills, in which he was supported 
by Mr. Justice Manisty. Messrs. Hall & Co., 
lime merchants, &c., of Croydon, had opened 
the question before the Railway Commissioners, 
arguing that the Brighton and South Coast 
Railway Company were acting illegally in 
making charges for terminal services over and 
above the statutory maximum rate. The Com- 
missioners, in concurring, held that all the 
expenses of accommodation, sidings, &c., were 
necessarily incurred by the company to enable 
ihem to undertake the conveyance of traflic, 
and that they were, therefore, not services or 
tnatters for which they might lawfully make 
any mares beyond their maximum rates. They 
c nsented, however, to state a case in order 
Laat the opinion of the Judges might be taken. 
‘i'ne latter have reversed the decision of the 
l..ilway Commissioners, stating that the com- 
pny has a right to charge for the accommo- 
‘tution referred to; and that the Commissioners 
ought to see that the line between the con- 
yeyance of goods and the other services ren- 
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dered by the mee ow was strictly kept. This 
i 


is a point upon which the Commissioners have 
almost invariably been against the railway 
companies,—though, perhaps, rather upon legal 
than moral grounds. Of course, the case will 
be further prolonged if possible, the decision 
being somewhat of a departure from aw 
and the applicants have already asked for leave 
to appeal. It appears uncertain whether the 
Judges have power to give the leave, but they 
have expressed their willingness to do so if 
they have. Otherwise the case will go back to 
the Commissioners to be dealt with in accord- 
ance with this last decision, and they will have 
to address themselves to the task of fixing a 
reasonable sum for the charges in dispute, and 
there is, no doubt, the case will be placed “ on 
record ” by every railway company. 





ROM a letter of Lord Brabazon to the 
Times of Tuesday last, it seems that the 
idea of lighting some of the East-end squares 
at night as places for a stroll in the evening 
has had very favourable results. The experi- 
ment was tried on June 13th in Traf _ 
square, Stepney, which was brilliantly illu- 
minated with coloured lights, and between 
1,000 and 2,000 persons entered the ground 
during the evening, “ most of whom had never 
seen anything of the sort before.” The squares 
in Pimlico and Clerkenwell, by permission of 
the Duke of Westminster and the Marquis of 
Northampton, are to be lighted up in the 
same way in the evenings, and the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association have 
started a special fund for lighting. If the 
poor can be so easily given a little more 
enjoyment and variety in their lives every 
effort should be made to support the scheme. 





, in our contemporary, the Globe, 
deals in a picturesque fashion with the 
interesting subject of Tilbury Fort, and falls 
into the usual mistakes of one who has no 
sound knowledge of the architectural, archzo- 
logical, or historical aspect of his subject. The 
contribution is a specimen of the entertaining, 
briskly-written articles with which the daily 
press abounds, and may be cited as a caution 
to the unsuspicious reader not to rely upon the 
accuracy of the statements which such articles 
contain. As a corrective in this particular 
case, it may be well to set down here concisely 
thus much. The work erected by Henry VIII. 
consisted of a mere block-house,—a twin struc- 
ture to that which he built on the opposite 
shore at Gravesend. Plans, views, and detail 
drawings of the work exist in the King’s 
Library at the British Museum. It was 
pulled down about the middle of the last 
century, and not a fragment of Henry VIII.’s 
Fort now remains. The present fort is wholly 
the work of Charles II. Evelyn notes in his 
diary, March 21, 1672, that it was then newly 
begun. The gateway, which is so prominent 
from the river, and figures in Clarkson Stan- 
field’s celebrated picture of “ Wind against 
Tide,” was completed in 1684, and is in all 
eg a the work of Sir Christopher Wren. 

he fort was designed by Sir Martin Beckmann, 
his Majesty’s Chief Engineer, who, as Captain 
kmann, was associated with Wren in the 
defensive works at Tangier. Wren was, at the 
time that Sir Martin was engaged upon the 
Tilbury defences, his Majesty’s Chief Surveyor 
for Public Works, and it is highly probable 
that he was engaged to design the gateway in 
question, which resembles very strongly his 
manner. It is too good for a second-rate 
artist. The carving and enrichments are ex- 
cellent. Queen Elizabeth certainly never 
occupied a room in this gateway, nor, indeed, 
any portion of the defensive works which we 
now see, for the very good reason that the 
great Queen had been laid in her grave half a 
century before one stone of the present struc- 
ture had been laid upon another. 





i Tour de Bourgogne, commonly known 

as the donjon of Jean sans Peur, at Paris, 
a medizval relic, surrounded by the houses in 
the Rues Mauconseil, Frangaise, Saint-Denis, 
and Petit - Lion - Saint-Sauveur, which has 
been uncovered by the opening of the first 
section of the Rue Etienne-Marcel, is said to 





be in danger of falling, and the Commission 
des Monuments Historiques has appealed to 
the City of Paris to provide the nec 
funds for its preservation. The tower, whic 
was attached to the wall of Philip Augustus 
and the Hétel d’Artois, of which the last 
vestiges have disappeared, is quadrangular on 
plan, of hewn stone, pierced with arched 
openings, and terminated by a machicolated 
battlement. Jean sans Peur was very fond of 
this residence, and sculptured his arms in one of 
the bays, a plane and a plumb-line, which he 
adopted in opposition to the knotty stick 
selected as an emblem by the Duke of 
Orleans. The City of Paris recently expended 
a sum of 150,000 francs (6,000/.) on the 
“restoration” of this interesting building, and 
it seems extra rdinary that a still further sum 
should be required for its preservation. 


a” appeal has been made to the Metropolitan 

Board of Works by the Lewisham District 
Board to purchase Severndroog Castle and 
grounds, didlos Kidbrook-common, with a 
view to adding the grounds to the common and 
preserving both for the use of the public as a 
recreation ground. Severndroog Castle was 
erected in 1784 by the widow of Sir William 
James to commemorate the capture of the 
castle of Severndroog on the coast of Malabar, 
April 2, 1755, in which he lost his life. The 
castle is of brick, in Strawberry Hill Gothic, 
and is situated on a wooded eminence adjoin- 
ing Shooter’s Hill-road, near the Herbert 
Hospital, and from the summit extensive 
views are obtained over London and the 
adjacent country. 








CURIOUS discovery has been made in 

taking down for rebuilding the compara- 
tively modern church at Iping, erected only 
about forty years ago on the site of a building 
known to have been of early Norman date. 
The demolition of the ancient church at this 
period must ever be a matter of regret, and 
the uselessness of the work is shown by the 
necessity of rebuilding now what was then 
poorly erected. When the work was removed 
to the original level the foundations of the 
ancient church were met with. Below them 
the architect, Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., found 
a number of fragments of ancient pottery, 
whick prove to be of Romano-British date. 
The occupation of the site at this very early 
period is therefore indicated, and the discovery 
is worthy of record, since it affords another 
example of a somewhat similar find beneath 
a Sussex church. Remains of fully a dozen 
different vases and urns have been met with. 
Among them, derived from other portions of 
the site, are fragments of Norman pottery 
with the usual finger-marked patterns. The 
floor-line of the most ancient of the churches 
erected on the site was cut through and found 
to be formed of beaten mortar similar to what 
is met with in some of the Roman villas as 
well as in some early churches. A portion of 
a Saxon pilaster strip was taken from the old 
Norman foundations, used as old material, 
indicating apparently that a Saxon church of 
stone had preceded the Norman building. 
This will be preserved in the new work, as 
well as a curious thirteenth-century sepulchral 
slab of very small size, which has lain in the 
churchyard for many years. 


| qa ttcerrmagee NEWTON will resign his 
position as keeper of the Greek marbles 
at the British Museum, at Christmas, being 
desirous to escape from the large amount of 
routine work which the position entails, and to 
give his remaining time to the prosecution of 
archzological study inamore unfettered manner. 
His resignation will leave a gap which it will 
be by no means easy to fill up adequately, and 
considerable interest and curiosity will probably 
be felt as to who will be his successor in the 
office which he has so brilliantly filled for 
many years. It is to be hoped that his suc 
cessor, whoever he may be, will receive more 
liberal and less tardy support in the effort to 
utilise fully the store of interesting and valu- 
able remains of antiquity which are still prac- 
tically useless to the caesar from want of 
proper opportunity for their display. A walk 
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with Mr. Newton through what he calls “ his 
cellars” is sufficient to show how much there 
is of interest that is buried out of sight, and 
though the valuable collection of Roman 
mosaics is formally open to the public, the 
conditions of light and arrangement under 
which alone these works can be at present seen 
render real study of them all but impossible. 





ie offer of baronetcy to Mr. Millais and 
Mr. G. F. Watts is a new step in the recog- 
nition of art and artists in official circles, and 
is to be commended in:so far as it shows a 
disposition to place art, in reference to such 
distinctions, on its proper level in relation to 
science. It is not surprising, however, to hear 
that Mr. Watts has declined the honour offered 
to him. Distinctions of that kind hardly sit 
well on an ideal artist living apart from the 
world and its ways, and who cannot well be 
raised in public estimation by any such formal 
title. 








THE CLERK OF WORKS. 


Tue clerk of works may be described as a 
professional refugee. He is not born, but made,— 
by circumstances, not by design. He is the 
neutral axis, so to speak, of the calling to which 
he is allied, and towards which its elements 
levitate or gravitate, as the case may be. The 
superior artificer who does not in due course 
develope into a builder becomes a clerk of 
works; the builder who has lost his business, 
and the architect who never succeeded in 
getting any, alike find shelter and subsistence 
under that ancient and honourable title. Since 
the days when Dan Chaucer, soldier, courtier, 
Poet Laureate, was appointed clerk of the works 
to the Royal Palaces of Windsor and West- 
minster, the like offices have been often filled by 
men whose talents have been rather remarkable 
than relevant. The modern clerk of works is 
‘“‘a man so various’ as to defy classification, and 
it is proportionately difficult to catch a passable 
likeness of him. There could scarcely be found 
a better subject for a portrait than H. He was 
in many respects an ideal clerk of works, and he 
conformed strictly to the rule, inasmuch as he 
was not specially educated to occupy the position 
in which he was ultimately placed. He was, in 
fact, a living contradiction of the proverb which 
affirms, with the customary inaccuracy, that as 
the twig is bent the tree is inclined. As a 
twig he was sedulously bent towards some 
phase of the Dissenting ministry; and he 
was persuaded when very young to attempt 
for a time some form of ministration. As 
a tree he had no inclination whatever in 
that direction. A taste for the bench and the 
lathe,—for the study of applied mathematics 
and the science of building,—took complete pos- 
session of him. All his spare moments, and 
many which could not well be spared, were 
given up to those pursuits, and all his friends 
possessed some evidence of his skill in practical 
mechanics. He remained always something of 
a student, and, when neither cabinet-making 
nor turning, was only happy with his books. He 
was the friend of Loudon and Tredgold, and, it is 
believed, of Peter Nicholson also. The ecclesio- 
logical movement which sprang up half a century 
ago quickly enlisted his sympathies, and soon en- 
grossed the whole of his energies. He sketched 
and measured old churches, took squeezes of 
their carvings, and “rubbed” their brasses 
with exhaustless ardour. The acquaintances 
he made while thus engaged led to the offer of 
an appointment as clerk of works to a projected 
church ; and the zeal and capacity he then dis- 
played led to further similar employment. No 
one ever discharged his duties more assiduously 
or more conscientiously. He took from the 
first a high view of his position, and comported 
himself as the local representative, the veritable 
alter ego, of the absent architect. Tall, and 
Spare in figure, and of reserved and gentle- 
manly demeanour, he made an impression upon 
all who were brought within his influence; and 
exacted from all the last measure of deference 
and respect. His dress was quiet and unosten- 
tatious, but in perfect taste, and, apparently, 
much above his station: his linen was always 
of spotless purity, and he was a very Brummel 
in the matter of neckerchiefs. He was ab- 
stemious in diet, and an abstainer from all in- 
toxicant~. In his youth he had been distinguished 
in the cricket-field ard as a pedestrian, and he 





made light of the scaffold climbing and such 
like exercises as his new eccupation brought. 
Strange workmen stared to see in the clerk of 
works this tall, slight, gentlemanlike, well- 
dressed, and even somewhat dandified figure, 
and at first were prone to indulge in speculations 
as te the result of his attempting to scale the 
more inaccessible heights of the structure 
which they were assisting in raising. But a 
very short experience sufficed to dissipate their 
hopes or fears. The quiet ease with which 
he would practically demonstrate his views and 
wishes in the joiners’ shop or at the mason’s 
“banker,” while discoursing modestly on the 
rationale of the matter in the aptly-chosen lan- 
guage ofa university professor, never failed to tell 
upon those about him. As he was careful to 
exact due respect from all, he was no less careful 
to deserve it. No equivocal transactions with 
contractors, no bribes, however specially dis- 
guised, ever sullied his hands. He was a 
gentleman, though a poor one, and an exemplar 
of the fact that it is not necessary to be a boor 
to be a “ practical man ”’; and that constructive 
knowledge and ability may be consistent with 
the due disposition of the letter H. He was 
content for a bare subsistence to efface himself, 
and to place all his gifts unreservedly at the 
service of his employers. He found his reward 
in the reflection that he was doing with all his 
might that which his hand hed found to do, 
believing, with Caleb Garth, that “it is a fine 
thing to come to a man, that of getting a bit of 
good contriving and solid building done, that 
those who are living and those who will come 
after will be the better for.” 

He may be taken as a specimen, not too 
common perhaps, of the clerks of works pro- 
duced by “ gravitation.”” Those who have re- 
versed the process are, perhaps, the more nume- 
rous class; and it may be observed that they 
have generally but a poor opinion of their profes- 
sional superiors. The clerk of works who has no 
faith in the architect who employs him is a 
melancholy creature in whom “ unfaith in aught 
is want of faithinall.’’ No doubt his scepticism 
is sometimes defensible. But sometimes it is 
the result of that imperfect sympathy about 
which Charles Lamb discourses with so much 
unction, and which is probably in varying 
degrees a failing with us all. “If I’ad been 
harst to design the building,” said a gentleman 
of this persuasion, slowly but resolutely, ‘I 
should ’ave done something very different 
from that.”’” We thought it probable, but 
did not say so. “In what respect’? (we asked, 
after a pause) “would you have varied Mr. 
Pennethorne’s elevation?” for to his refined 
and graceful pencil the design in question was 
due. ‘‘How?” he rejoined, drawing his fat 
right hand from his trouser’s pocket and 
flourishing it at the building generally. ‘“‘ Why! 
I should ’ave treated the ’ole thing more free-er.” 
Perhaps he would. We will not use the same 
freedom with him or the class to which he 
belongs, which comprises men of the strictest 
integrity and the highest ability, and deserve 
in Many ways our warmest respect. 

With what pencil shall we attempt a portrait 
of our esteemed friend R.,the paragon, the quint- 
essence, the admirable Crichton of the whole 
race of clerks of works! A literary Ouless, 
Holl, and Millais rolled into one could not do 
justice to the manly strength, the winning 
charm, of his many-sided mind and character! 
Born in a cathedral town, and bred in a builder’s 
yard, he passed successively through the offices 
of a quantity surveyor, an architect, and a land 
agent. The latter recognised the copious know- 
ledge, the ready skill, and all the sterling quali- 
ties of the man, and recommended him to the 
notice of the Duke of , who was then 
in search of a trusty adviser in the multi- 
tudinous building matters pertaining to his vast 
estates. Two or three mansions of the highest 
class and a hundred homesteads, with lodges, 
cottages, stables, kennels, and miles of enclosures 
of all sorts, were placed under R.’s sole control. 
The duties he was called upon to discharge were 
not only onerous, but diverse beyond all descrip- 
tion, and ranged from the installation of the 
electric light at ‘‘ the Hall’’ to the repair of the 
nursery toys. He has the administration of 
brickfields and stone quarries without end, and 
a whole army of artificers execute his orders. 
Drainage schemes and schemes for water supply 
are constantly on his hands, and buildings by 
the score for ever under erection orrepair. He 
is a builder on the very largest scale, in all but 
the profits; and he works as hard as a Prime 
Minister, without his honours and holidays. 








He has business in several counties, and gives 
his personal attention to all. On horseback 
from daylight till dusk, he contrives to spend 
more hours over the drawing-board than many 
an architect in fair practice. He has to meet 
men of every occupation, each on his own 
ground, and to hold his own with them all. 
The tenant who wants more barns and shedding 
receives a lesson in the economy of the farm- 
stead, and the builder who would outwit the 
ready and versatile clerk of works learns early 
to give up the fruitless contest. With infinite 
tact he steers a middle course between the 
upper servants on the one side, and the lower 
gentry on the other, and while allying himself 
with neither faction, contrives to conciliate both. 
His workmen are attached to him with some- 
thing of the old feudal feeling of fidelity, and 
he exercises over them a beneficent and paternal 
government,—finding odd jobs for the old men 
and openings for the young ones, and a civil 
word and a good turn for all. He is the idol of 
the children at the Hall, teaching the boys to 
row or to ride, and dévising for the girls the 
most surprising of dolls’ houses and captivating 
of toy cupboards. He is a valuable member of 
the local cricket club and foremost in all the 
sports of the park,—a dead shot, a daring horse- 
man, riding across country so straight that the 
jolly huntsmen stare at him till the tears of 
delight and wonder well up in their admiring 
eyes. At the rent audit he is superb, makes 
the best speech and sings the best song, and 
wins all the farmers’ hearts by the assump- 
tion of a brusque, hearty manner, and a broad 
Dorset dialect. 

But the pride of his heart is his steam fire- 
engine and its smart brigade. It is a joy tosee 
him on a Sunday afternoon, after the last straw- 
berry has been washed down by the last glass 
of claret, light his cigarette, and, strolling across 
“the yard,” hover round the bright beauty, 
testing a valve here and touching a nut there. 
Every hose and bucket religiously in its place, 
the fire laid, the wood tinder-dry and anointed 
with paraffin, and the matches ready at hand. 
His ‘‘ brigade”’ is formed of his own men, trusty 
stalwart fellows, prompt, alert, zealous, and 
obedient to the least sign from their master, 
and both horses and men are drilled with the 
regularity and precision of a martinet. Alarms 
at unexpected moments are sounded, and the 
splendid machine, steam up and manned for 
action, is out in ever so few seconds. The 
honest farmer breathes again when he sees the 
spanking team approach his blazing stacks, and 
the Hall and its priceless treasures are secure 
under such skilful surveillance. It is a proud 
moment when K., casting a last keen glance at. 
the preparations, mounts unflurried the lofty 
box, and, gathering up the ‘“‘ ribbons,” tools his 
eager steeds through the tortuous streets of the 
sleepy little town and along the quiet country 
roads with unerring precision, and at a pace 
which would make Captain Shaw himself stare 
and gasp. He discharges duties more multi- 
farious, and quite as delicate, as those of an 
ambassador to a foreign Court, for emoluments 
scarcely above those of an ambassador’s butler. 
He haa, it is true, a pretty house, set in a 
trim lawn and begirt with banks of cyringa 
and rhododendron, and beyond an old-fashioned 
walled garden, bright with flowers and fragrant 
with lavender and boy’s-love and old-fashioned 
herbs,—a veritable pleasaunce, exuberant in 
dainty fruits and nourishing esculents. And 
well does he deserve them all. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


TuE Salon has only just closed its doors, and 
preparations are going on at the Palais de 
Industrie for the exhibition of work which will 
take place shortly, and will be, thanks to the 
efficient concurrence of the Municipal Govern- 
ment, an exhibition of great interest from the 
popular education point of view. 

We shall have occasion to speak again of this, 
and to notice the handiwork executed in the 
different schools created in the city of Paris for 
work in iron and wood. The Health Exhibition 
held last year at South Kensington has already 
given some opportunity for observing in London 
the progress made in these schools of trade 
apprenticeship, to which the-congress of archi- 
tects has awarded two special recompenses. 

In our last we gave the principal awards in 
the Salon; we may now complete the list by 
saying that for architecture the premiéres 
médailles were awarded to MM. Lefort (Palais 
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de Justice of Rouen), Guatesous (Portal | 
St. Maclou at Rouen), Boileau (monument to 
Gambetta), Darcy (Chiteau de Mehun-sur- 
Yéres). M. Guatesous has obtained, as well as 
M. Depasse, a travelling scholarship (‘‘ bourse 
de voyage”). MM. Pons, Cuvelier, and Camut 
have obtained secondes médatlles. The troisiémes 
médailles have been awarded to MM. Nodet, 
Baes, Chaine, and Poncet; and ‘‘ honourable 
mention’’ has been given to MM. Lechatelier, 
Renaud, Raffet, Stourlier, Degeorge, Boussac, 
Leroy, Charles Normand, Lacombe, Despieux, 
and Bernard Joanny. 

We may add with satisfaction that the appre- 
ciation of the work of M. Daillion, the “ Reveil 
d’Adam,” has been fully confirmed by the 
“‘ Conseil Supérieur des Beaux-Arts,” who have 
awarded the author of this statue the “ Prix du 
Salon”? by seventeen votes against fourteen 
given to M. Fritel, author of ‘‘Solum Patriz.’’ 
If we now add that the Conseil Municipal has 
shown itself this year unusually parsimonious, 
and has purchased only the very mediocre group 
by M. Hiolin, éntitled “‘ Le Loup,” and the 
mannered statue by which M. Gaudez has repre- 
sented the musician Lulli in the guise of a 
scullion playing the violin, we shall have done 
with the annual Salon, the attendance at which 
during the last week has been sensibly affected 
by the distressing heat from which we have been 
suffering in Paris. 

If the administration has shown itself parsi- 
monious this year in regard to the fine arts, it 
has not the less pursued its large projects in 
regard to public improvements, and proposes to 
commence in September the new Bourse de Com- 
merce, of which we have already spoken. This 
important operation, which will compel the com- 
pletion of the Halles Centrales, and in conse- 
quence the suppression of the tortueus and 
unhealthy streets situated in the heart of Paris, 
and will have, besides, the effect of clearing the 
approaches to the new Hétel des Postes, which 
is now nearly completed. 

This fine edifice, with arrangements so well 
suited to modern requirements, is the work of 
M. Guadet, the architect, under whom it was 
commenced in 1879. it takes the form of an 
immense quadrilateral, of which the principal 
front, towards the Rue de Louvre, is 76 métres 
long. The fagade on the left occupies, towards 
Rue Etienne Marcel, a length of 119 méatres; 
that on the right, Rue Gutemberg, 77 
métres; and the rear facade; Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, 84 métres. The cost is 
about 14 million francs. The inauguration of. 
the new building will probably taxe place this 
eutumn, and, as soon after as possible, the 
unsightly sheds will be removed which disfigure 
the Cour de Carrousel. It is only then that the 
municipality will be able to form, on the 
Tuileries site, the square in the centre of 
which the monument to Gambetta will rise, 
and which will complete the great prome- 
nade which extends from Courbevoie to the 
Louvre, across the Champs Elysées and the 

‘Tuileries. 

Meanwhile, the administration is much occu- 
pied with the national féte of the 14th of July. 
But here, as everywhere this year, we are 
hampered by want of money. The State has 
docked its subvention by 100,000 francs; and 
as one cannot cut down the share of the poor, 
the illuminations will be reduced and the 
standards and trophies suppressed. The loss: 
is not very great, however, and the public is a 
little weary of these official lightings-up. This 
time the glory of the féte will be reserved for 
the Bois de Vincennes; a concession made to 
the popular quarter at the expense of the ‘‘ West 
End,’ whose inhabitants generally leave Paris 
at this broiling season. In the way in which 
things are going, in a few years the national 
féte may have survived its interest, for Parisians 
are capricious, and it is with them more than 
anywhere else, according to the old proverb, 
** Tout casse, tout passe, tout lasse,”’ 

This year there figures among the attractions 
of the programme the inauguration of the statue 
of Voltaire, which is being erected on the Quai 
Malaguais. After the chef-d’euwvre by Houdon, 
which every one can admire in the foyer of the. 
Comédie Frangaise, it was of little use to bestow 
on the public streets so vulgar a bronze, which 
can add nothing to the fame of the great writer 
any more than to that of the sculptor Caillé, 
who died some years ago, and who was the 
author of it. On the occasion of the 14th of 
July also, it is said that the two vast annexes 
which have been for eight years in course of 
construction in the Jardin des Plantes will be 


opened, which will allow of the exhibition of 
zoological and anthropological collections hither- 
te inaccessible to the public. 

Speaking of the Jardin des Plantes, we may 
give a glance at the enlargement of the Pont 
d’Austerlitz, which is being actively carried on. 
Thanks to this operation, which still requires 
two months’ work to complete it, the Pont 
d’ Austerlitz will be the most spacious bridge in 
Paris. Itdates from 1807, but has been already 
rebuilt in 1854. 

There is another project mach talked of at 
present, and which, if it receives the sanction 
of the Municipality, will be very serviceable to 
the most popular quarters of Paris. We allude 
to the Butte Montmartre, the bare ridge of 
which overlooks Paris, and serves as the base 
to the Church of the Sacré Coeur, which M. 
Daumet hopes to complete in time for the exhi- 
bition year of 1889. According to the scheme 
prepared by M. Bartel, Engineer-in-Chief “des 
Promenades,”’ the accidental features of the site 
are utilised to create, above Paris, a picturesque 
and shady square, where water will escape in 
cascades between the rocks, to glide over lawns 
between masses of foliage. The new park will 
be a kind of pendant to that of the Buttes 
Chaumont, and will offer a marvellous per- 
spective of the great town with its innumerable 
buildings stretched out below. 

Such works command unanimous approval. 
Why does the Municipal Council of Paris not 
set bounds to its ambition instead of believing 
itself obliged to now and then excite, by ill- 
judged innovations, the complaints of the 
public? Thus, with no other motive than to 
flatter certain politicians, it is about to enter on 
a fight a owtrance against the expiatory chapel, 
a work by Percier and Fontaine, raised on the 
site of the Cimétiére de la Madeleine, where 
were laid the remains of Louis X VI. and Marie 
Antoinette. Merely in an artistic point of view 
the act is deplorable, and as little comprehensible 
as the hatred against certain names of public 
streets which are intimately connected with the 
history of the capital, its trials, its glories, and 
its successive transformations. ‘These changes 
of names are generally disapproved, and excite 
something like a publicoutcry. The tradesmen 
especially, who are compelled to change their 
headings and their stationery, protest strongly 
against the expense thus imposed upon them. 
The inhabitants of the rich and aristocratic 
quarters protest also energetically when it is 
proposed to de-baptise the ‘‘ Boulevard Hauss- 
mann” and call it the ‘‘ Boulevard de la Con- 
vention,” or (still worse) to give the name of 
Danton to the Rue St. Dominique St. Germain, 
where dwell so many of the families whose 
ancestors were victims under the ‘error. We 
have not space to enumerate all the changes 
decreed by the Council; we can only observe 
that the ‘‘Rue Buonaparte’’ will become the 
“Rue Luxembourg,” the ‘“ Boulevard des 
Capucines” will be called ‘‘ Boulevard du 
24 Fevrier,” and whilst the ‘‘Rues Deguerry ” 
and “ Darboy”’ which recall two illustrious 
victims of the Commune, will take the names 
“d’Holbach”’ and “d’Helvetius.” Delescluze, 
who died in 1871, his arms in his hands in that 
fight against social order, will give his name to 
the Rue Richard Lenoir. 

Here is once more the shabby business born 
of low political prejudice. We must notice, how- 
ever, an honourable scruple in regard to the 
** Avenue Victoria,” the name of which ths 
Council refused. to have changed, as such an 
act ‘‘would be an injury to a friendly nation 
and an impertinence in regard to a lady who, 
as sovereign, had always respected the liberty 
of the English people.” One can only applaud 
these words of wisdom, and hope that the 
Government of the Republic will also respect 
the liberty of the Parisians by refusing to ratify 
the changes of names which hurt the convictions 
of a great many and are called for by no ;zeneral 
necessity. 

Last month we expressed some fear for the 
paintings in the Panthéon on account of the 
recent de-consecration of the building. We 
believe now that the Government has quite 
made up its mind to preserve the paintings and 
even to carry on the artistic work commenced 
ten years ago. On the other hand, it has been 
decided to remove the. gilt cross which crowns, 
the dome and rises 82 métres above the level 
of the Place du Panthéon. This cross, which. 
may be.called a veritable monument in metal,.| 
measures 7 métres.and a half.in height, without. 
counting the ball which serves as its base, and 





weighs more than 1,500 kilogrammes (about | 


28 cwt.). It is expected that its removal will 
cost about 7,000 francs. 

The death of the lamented Ballu has left 
vacant the post of Architect-in-Chief of the 
Hétel de Ville; and though the building may 
be considered as completed in the main, there 
remains still the decoration of the salons de 
réception to be carried out, which is exceedingly 
important, and demands the direction of a 
thorough artist. Though the question is not 
finally settled, we may pretty safely predict 
that nominally the late architect will not be 
officially replaced. His zealous collaborator, 
M. Deperthes, will continue the direction of the 
architectural work, while the purely artistic 
work will be confided to M. Formigé, who has 
preserved all the traditions of his master, and 
been the depository of his ideas and projects. 
In choosing him the Administration will ratify 
the last intentions of M. Ballu, who had shown 
entire confidence in the young architect. 

Since we have mentioned the name of M. 
Formigé, we may say a word more about the 
crematory apparatus of which heis the inventor, 
and which was described in a recent article on 
the Salon in these pages. The Municipal Council 
have been taken with the idea of constructing, 
in a cemetery in Paris, three kilns or furnaces 
for burning the débris of hospitals as well as 
the bodies which have been used for anatomical 
study. This is only part of a general project 
of which we have already spoken, and which 
cannot be carried out as a whole except by the 
authorisation of Parliament. For the more 
restricted experiment here referred to, the 
place chosen will be the Pére la Chaise Ceme- 
tery. All the monumental and architectural 
portion of the work will be for the present 
adjourned, and only a plaster imitation of the 
intended design, on a core of brick surrounding 
the kilns, will be erected. 

We must not conclude without mentioning 
another project with which the Council are 
equally taken, and which will necessitate an 
expenditure of nearly six million francs. This 
idea is to construct, on a site comprised between 
the Rue du Cloitre Notre Dame, the Rue Mas- 
sillon, and the Quai aux Fleurs, headquarters 
for the Fire-extinction Service. All the plans 
have been studied and prepared, and there will 
be matter for very important works ;. and, as 
we have already said, at the time of a crisis in 
building trades and of general distress, one 
cannot have too many large building yards open 
for public works. 


Postscript.—We learn that M. Perrin, the.able 
administrator of the “‘Comédie Frangaise,”’ is 
seriously ill. Forsome time past M. Perrin had 
been obliged to practically retire, owing to ill- 
health, and the Government had entrusted the 
direction of the “ Maison de Moliére’”’ to M. 
Kaempfen, Director des Beaux. Arts, and. 
Minister of Public Instruction, 











PAISLEY BAPTIST CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 


Mr. James Coats, of Paisley, having resolved 
to build a new Baptist church in his native 
town, at a cost of 20,0001., as a memorial of a 
member of his family, has invited six architects 
to send in plans, each of whom is to receive a 
premium of 1001., which, in the case of the suc- 
cessful competitor, is to merge in, the com- 
mission. The architects invited to compete 
are Messrs. Billing and Seddon,,of London; 
Blanc, of Edinburgh, and Burnet, Hutchison, 
and Watson, of Glasgow. Three Glasgow 
architects volunteered their services, and have 
also sent in plans, viz., Messrs. Chalmers, Bell, 
and Higgens. 

The church is to accommodate a@ congrega- 
tion of 800, without galleries, and to embrace a 
hall, a school, retiring-rooms, &c. 

The competitors were each furnished with a 
photographed view of a Gothic church, which 
was “to be considered a model for the outside, 
but to be improved upon if possible,’’ and they 
were desired to nominate a consulting architect 
to advise the donor. . The choice ultimately fell. 
upon Mr. Sellar, of Glasgow. 

The site, which: has been acquired at a cost 
of 10,0001., is a fine one, at. the, angle of High- 
street and. Oakshaw-street, and; the building, 
when completed, will form a prominent archi- 
tectural feature in the town, the existing. 
churches in which, with the, exception of the 
ancient abbey, are not remarkable. 





The plans were last week exhibited in thei 
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Gymnasium; Knox-street, Paisley, a building 
erected by Mr. Coats upon the margin of the 

unds surrounding his mansion, at: the west 
end of the town. The drawings do not bear 
the names of the authors; nor are -mottoes 
attached to them, but the names of: the com- 
petitors were freely disclosed, and’ we shall 
refer to them in the order they presented 
themegelves to those entering the hall of the 
Gymnasium, where they were disposed on 
screens level with the eye. No view of the 
church submitted as a model was to be seen in 
the Gymnasium, but, from the variety of treat- 
ment, it is apparent that the ‘competitors have 
availed themselves of the invitation to‘ improve 
upon it.” Orn 

Mr.. Watson, in an explanatory statement 
which accompanies drawings, compares the site 
secured for this church to that occupied by 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, which, being placed 
upon an elevated platform, has a fine effect, 
and he has followed this example. The dis- 
position of the parts and general aspects of the 
design are similar to those we find in many 
recently-erected Dissenting churches. The 


spire is placed at the end of the aisle to the} 


right of the main gable, and the schools, &., 
project from the rear at the other side. The 
proportions are harmonious and the detail 
correct, but there is a lack of emphasis through- 
out. The interior consists of nave, with aisles, 
terminated by an apse ; in the front stands the 
pulpit platform, behind it the communion-table, 
and behind that the baptistery, flanked by seats 
for choir and. elders. . The organ occupies a 
chamber to the right. There appears to be no 
specified position for the pulpit; communion- 
table, and baptistery ina Baptist church; at 
least, the variety. of treatment and mode of 
disposing of these requisites in the designs now 
in question are various. It may be remarked 
that in no case is a special feature made of the 
place of immersion save in one instance, where 
a carved canopy is placed over it. somewhat 
after the manner of a baldachino over an altar. 

Mr. Hutchison seems to have carefully con- 
sidered the site before preparing his. desigus, 
and gives a bird’s-eye view, showing the church 
he proposes to erect upon it, which appears to 
group effectively with the surroundings. The 
design itself possesses considerable merit. It 
is sufficiently rich as regards: detail, without 
being florid, and the parts group compactly 
together. The body of the church consists of 
nave, with aisles, transepts, and chancel, the 
schools, &c. being placed in the rear. A well- 
proportioned, effective spire is placed at one 


side of the main gable, and its base is pierced | 


at the side by the principal doorway, which has 
the pediment filled in by a bas-relief. A door- 
way in the centre of the main gable is, of pur- 
pose, kept subordinate, the effect here being 
directed toa large four-light traceried window, 
having a bas-relief under it. The clearstory is 
supported by clustered columns, and the ribs of 
an open-timbered wagon-roof rest upon attached 
shafts. In the chancel an effort has been made 
to produce an -effective and pleasing arrange- 
ment. This has been obtained to a certain 
extent, but the tout ensemble is somewhat 
theatrical. .The communion-table is placed in 
front, the pulpit to the left, and the baptistery 
behind.. The organ is divided into two parts, 
placed. in flanking aisles, and the baptistery is 
screened off by an open arcading, furnished 
with draped curtains. . . 
Mr. Burnet’s design is characterised by 
power and breadth of treatment. He is 
reticent as regards decoration, and relies upon 
largeness of the parts and depth of light and 
shade in order to produce a dignified effect. 
This he has attained, with seeming absence 
of effort, yet with simplicity of arrangement 
and picturesque, pleasing grouping. At the 
same time utility has been strictly kept in 
view, the plan showing a simple nave and 
transepts without aisles. The spire is placed 
at the centre on one side, and groups effectively 
with the adjuncts, which are joined to the 
church by an arched gatehouse with a turret 
attached to it. The buttresses are boldly 
projected, and the idea of massiveness is 
accentuated by the walls, at about a third of 
their height, being sloped back, an. arrange- 
ment which is suggestive of shallow, stone- 
roofed aisles. The roof is open-timbered, and 
the principals are supported by clustered shafts 
rising from the floor. 


the entire end of the church. 


Mr. Blanc exhibits alternative designs. In 


the first of these he shows two spires (rather 
feeble in effect) flanking the principal gable, 
and the style adopted is Early French, ' The 
other design has a tower over the intersection 
of the nave and transepts, having an open 
crown, after the manner of. St. Giles’s, Edin- 
burgh, a feature which would be very effective 
on the site. The detail of this design is dis- 
tinctly Scottish in character, some of it having 
apparently been suggested by the neighbouring 
abbey. The schools, &., are placed on the 
ground-floor, whieh necessitates a flight of steps 
to the doorway. The- aisles are spanned by 
flying buttresses, thus repeating the salient 
‘feature of the tower, and: imparting to the 
}exterior an expression of. strength. An 
octagonal vestry, after. the manner of a chapter- 
house, groups pleasantly with the body of the 
building: The main gable.is flanked by 
octagonal ‘turrets, which contain staircases 


above; these add materially to the outward 
effect. The interior shows at, the end of the 
nave the communion-table in front, the pulpit 
at. one side, and. the baptistery hehind. 

Mr. Billing. has produced. a. very florid de- 
‘sign, the plan showing nave with aisles, tran- 
‘septs, and semicircular chancel, There jis a 
richly-decorated spire at one side, and a fléche 
over the intersection. -The windows have ela- 
borate tracery, and. they are surmounted by 
crocketed gablets, and the pinnacles, from 
which rise flying buttresses, are crocketed in 
like manner. In the. transepts are large rose- 
windows, and blank arcading clothes great part 
of the wall surface. The clearstoryrests on 
clustered shafts, and there is a triforium with 
open parapet, which.is corbelled out over the 
capitals ‘of the aislecolumns. The communion- 
table occupies the front centre of the chancel, 
and on either side stands a stone reading-desk 
and a stone pulpit, with an open canopy over it. 
The baptistery in the rear is also surmounted 
by an open canopy. 

‘There is no doubt as to the splendour of the 
conception, but there is as little doubt that it 
could .not be produced by the expenditure of 
the stipulated amount. 

The plan submitted by Mr. Higgens shows a 
cross church, with aisles to nave and chancel. 
The style is ‘talian Gothic, with the infusion 
of an:'Englishelement. There are spires at each 
side of the main gable, which-is surmounted 
by a sculptured figure of an angel. In this 
gable there is a rose-window under a contain- 
ing arch, and. beneath it is a bas-relief and 
statues under canopies. 

The interior is. vaulted; shafts springing 
from the floor, in face of the aisle columns, 
supporting the main ribs. The pulpit is placed 
in the centre front of the chancel, the baptistery 
behind it, and the communion-table against the 


‘back wall. : 


Mr. Seddon has aimed evidently at creating 
a work of art.: A coloured drawing of the 


interior shows the whole wall surface decorated 
‘in gold and colour, a.marble floor unencumbered 
‘by: seats, and marble shafts of various kinds. 
‘The chief entrance is by a projecting octagonal 
‘porch, above which isa group of three windows, 
jand to the right a massive tower and spire. 


‘leading from. the hall. below: to the church. 


/'The plan shows a nave with aisles, transepts 
‘with one aisle each, and octagonal apse. 
| Square piers support. the aisle arcade, and upon 
‘the inner face of these are attached marble 
ishafts in two stages. Marble shafts ron up 
‘the face of the clearstory and receive the 
| principals of a hipped open timber roof. The 


The pulpit is placed in. 
front of the choir, and the baptistery occupies. 


aisles are separated from the nave by open 
screens. The roof at the intersection takes the 
form of a dome. The pulpit is a stone gallery 
or rostrum with perforated parapet, occupying 
the whole breadth of the chancel; the organ 
stands in the rear; and the baptistery is placed 
on the floor-level, beneath the rostrum, which 
is supported by slender stone columns. 

Mr. Chalmers has sent in two designs, in one 
of which there is a boldly-treated front with a 
large window recessed to the depth of one bay of 


and the accessory buildings project beyond the 
church walls, giving the effect of side aisles. 

The other design has aisles with a very 
poorly designed clearstory, having in each bay 
a circular cusped window flanked by very small 
sharply-pointed single lights. 








Valuers for Re-Assessment, Blackburn. 
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the nave. The plans show a nave without aisles, ; 
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SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH “ENGINEERS, 


On Tuesday last about 500 of the members 
of the Society of .Telegraph Engineers and 
Electricians, at the: invitation of their Prési- 
dent, Mr. Spagnoletti, who is the chief. elec- 
trical engineer of the Great Western Railway, 
visited the large engineering works of the Rail- 
way Company at Swindon. A special train, con- 
sisting of fifteen narrow-gauge saloon carriages, 
had been prepared, and this train steamed out 
of Paddington Station five minutes after the 
departure of the Flying Dutchman, and made 
the run of seventy-seven miles to Swindon in 
‘an hour and three-quarters. Here the pas 
sengers alighted, a re proceeded to. the large 
drill-hall belonging to the company, where an 
excellent luncheon was served, at which Mr. 
‘Spagnoletti presided, supported by Sir Robert 
Rawlinson, Professor Stokes, Mr. Crookes, and 
others. This drill-hall, the dimensions of which 
are about 120 ft. by 85 ft., is admirably adapted 
for its purpose; it is roofed in two bays, with 
light iron trusses of about 60 ft. span, resting on 
an iron girder, which is carried across the centre 
of the building, and is supported on one central 
iron column, with the exception of which the 
whole of the floor-space is perfectly clear, and 
thus ample room is secured for drill, gymnastic 
exercises, &c. At the conclusion of luncheon, 
the toastsof the “Queen,” the “ Great Western 
Railway Company,” the “ Visitors,” and the 
‘“* President,” were given with commendabie 
brevity, and the company dispersed over the 
‘works. . These works cover an area. of 130 
acres, and are fitted with every kind. of 
machinery required for the purposes of a great 
railway company. Locomotives were seen in 
all stages. of preparation, from the forging 
of the axle to the painting. and. var- 
nishing of the completed engine; ,.railway 
carriages, from the sumptuous royal. saloon 
to the modest third-class coaches, which are 
themselves saloons compared with the. style 
of carriage which used to be considered suffi- 
cient for the third-class passenger; horse-boxes, 
cattle trucks, and parcel vans, valves and piston 
rods, bolts and nuts, and huge girders for bridges; 
in fact, everything required for the mainten- 
ance of a large railway is here manufactured 
except rails, and as the use of steel for rails is 
superseding that of iron, the rolling of the latter 
has been discontinued, and steel rails are pur- 
chased ready for laying. The foundry and 
‘locomotive department detained the visitors 
longest, as here is fixed the more elaborate 
machinery, which is so extensive that two com- 
pleted ‘engines..can -be turned out per week if 
required. The fact of the double gauge being 
in use on the Great Western Railway con- 
siderably complicates the manufacturing 
arrangements, as the old class of broad- 
‘gauge locomotive could not be adapted to the 
‘narrow-gauge. The company are now, how: 
ever, building narrow-gauge engines, as’ far as 
the boiler and machinery are concerned, and 
fixing them on broad-gauge wheels; so that if 
required for the narrow-gauge they can be 
readily adjusted without much expense. One 
of the most interesting objects in the works, 
from a historical point of view, is the first 
engine which ran on the Great Western. Rail- 
way, called the:“ North Star,” which was made 
in 1837, and still appears in very fair condition. 
The driving-wheel of this engine, which is 7 ft. 
in diameter, is formed with iron spokes, some- 
what'in the style of an ordinary wagon-wheel, 
and the buffers are covered with leather. It 
would have formed an interesting exhibit at the 
Inventions Exhibition. The number of men 
employed at these works is on an average 6,000, 
and these with their families form almost a 
separate town which has sprung up in proximity 
to the railway, as-distinct from the old town of 
Swindon, on the high ground about a mile from 
the station. It is pleasant to notice that the 
directors of the Company are fully alive to 
their responsibilities as employers of labour on 
this gigantic scale. Inaddition to the drill-hall 
previously mentioned, there is a mechanics’ 
institute, with lecture-hall, library, &c., a free 
school, a fine church, designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in the Decorated Style, and built of 
random coursed Pennant stone from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol, and containing some good 
stained-glass windows; and a large number of 
neat and convenient cottages, which have all 
been erected by the Company; and there is 
also an extensive park where cricket and other 
games can be indulged in by the employés. 





There is also an excellently arranged accident 
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hospital. As the area of the works is so vast, 
the visitors were unable to inspect more than a 
portion of them in the time at their disposal, 
the return train being timed to leave Swindon 
at 6.50. Paddington was reached at 8.30, and 
the company separated after a most interesting 
and enjoyable visit. 








Jllustrations. 


THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE, BRUSSELS. 


ew) N our impression of April 11th we gave 

Si) some particulars of this remarkable 
=} building, and illustrated them by a 
view of the exterior. We are now enabled 
to add a view of the interior of the entrance 
vestibule and one flight of the twin stairs 
which lead therefrom to the principal floor 
upon which the courts themselves are placed. 
The pedestals at the foot of the flights are 
occupied by marble statues, of heroic size, 
of eminent lawgivers, Greek and Roman, and, 
as will be seen, preparations have been made 
in the design for similar statues at inter- 
mediate points. It is also intended to place 
groups of statuary on the broad pedestals left 
for them in the interspaces of the colonnade 
on the principal floor. 

The Belgians do not follow our example, and 
having provided niches, leave them empty. 
One by one the proposed figures are being put 
in their places, and there is no intention to leave 
the work until it shall have been completed in 
every respect in accordance with the architect’s 
designs and instructions. 

Notwithstanding the prodigious outlay which 
has been made on the fabric, and the odd 
million or so which is being spent in clearing 
the site, so that the building may be properly 
displayed, there is now on foot a scheme for 
the artistic decoration of the interior corridors, 
and the vast salle des pas perdus. Truly our 
Belgian friends do things thoroughly, and shame 
us by the noble sacrifices they make for art. 











DESIGN ORIGINALLY SUBMITTED FOR 
THE BROMPTON ORATORY. 


Tue design we illustrate this week was one 

sent in competition for the Brompton Oratory, 
ang besides being rather striking and original in 
design, contains some novel features. 
_ Whilst adhering strictly to the style called for 
in the conditions of the competition, the author 
has so treated the facade as to admit of an 
extensive use of richly-coloured glass mosaic 
figure subjects in panels, &., a decorative 
medium that, from its indestructible qualities 
and the ease with which it is cleaned and 
freshened up from time to time, should recom- 
mend itself to London street architecture. 

Those who, like the architect of the design, 
have carefully studied the mosaics of Italy, 
must be struck with their depth of tone and 
richness of tint, far above any other kind of 
decoration; the local colour of any material 
used in London for external work is entirely 
lost and gone at the end of 150 years, whereas 
mosaics such as those in the Chapel of Galla 
Placidia at Ravenna retain their original 
beauty of colour after the lapse of 1,500 years. 

Where judiciously used in conjunction with 
coloured marbles (in thin slabs in panels, &c., 
and therefore comparatively inexpensive), a 
permanent effect of cheerful colour is obtained 
that would very much relieve and enliven the 


usual dull monotony of our dingy streets and 
public buildings. 








MONUMENTS IN THE NORTH CHOIR 
AISLE, OLD ST. PAUL’S. 


WHEN the importance and wealth of London, 
even during the Middle Ages, are taken into 
account, it is not surprising that its vast and 
venerable cathedral church should have been 
singularly rich in monuments of great men and 
distinguished citizens, and it isa very fortunate 
circumstance that so careful a historian as 
William Dugdale should have copied all the 
more important epitaphs and inscriptions just 
& very few years before the time when, 
owing, in the first place, to Puritanical 
Vandalism, and afterwards to the Great Fire 
of 1666, they ceased to exist. Dugdale’s 
“ History of Old St. Paul’s” gives illustra- 
tions, engraved by Wenceslaus Hollar, not only 
of the vast and magnificent cathedral, but 
of no less than forty of the most remarkable 
monuments which adorned it previously to 
the year 1645, about which time the stalls 





of the choir, organ, &c., were sawn up, and 
many of the most magnificent monuments 
mutilated or destroyed, in order to convert the 
choir and aisles into a convenient ‘‘ preaching- 
place.’ * Notwithstanding the peculiar way 
which Hollar and other draughtsmen of his day 
had of representing architectural works, espe- 
cially if they happened to be Gothic in style, 
yet it is not difficult to arrive at some notion of 
the general appearance of the noble monuments 
which formerly existed in Old St. Paul’s. 

A group of tombs of more than ordinary 
splendour, even for a cathedral, stood in the 
north choir aisle, and these we have attempted 
to represent in our illustration. These monu- 
ments commemorated or marked the resting- 
places of the following eminent persons, and 
were arranged in the following order. Between 
the high altar and the north choir aisle stood, 
between the sixth and seventh pier of the 
choir, the stately chantry chapel and monument 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; to the 
east of this was the monument of Thomas 
Heneage, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
under Queen Elizabeth, who died in the year 
1594; kneeling upon a pedestal in front of this 
tomb was a female statue, presumably that of 
Elizabeth Finch, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Heneage. 

Immediately opposite to the tomb of John of 
Gaunt was the fine Perpendicular canopied 
tomb of Sir Simon Burley, Knight of the Order 
of the Garter and Keeper of the Cinque Ports, 
under Richard II. The monument was a fine 
example of a canopied Perpendicular ‘ wall 
tomb,” greatly resembling that of Sir Bernard 
Brocas in Westminster Abbey. Immediately to 
the west of the tomb of Sir Simon Burley was 
that of John Chishull, Bishop of London and 
Treasurer to Edward I. This monument was 
one of several similar constructions in the 
cathedral, and was of a form which was, 
unfortunately, very uncommon out of this 
cathedral. Instead of cutting away the beautiful 
wall arcade, as has been done at Westminster 
Abbey, the wall behind the wall arcade was 
hollowed out and the monument or tomb con- 
structed there, allowing the wall arcade to 
stand in front of it as a kind of arcaded screen. 
To the west of Chishull’s monument were two 
fairly good Elizabethan ones, commemorating 
Thomas Aubrey, 1595, and John Mason, 1566. 

Under the sixth arch, dividing the north 
aisle from the chuir, immediately to the west of 
John of Gaunt’s Chantry, stood the noble tomb 
of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who died 
in the year 1569. This sumptuous monument 
was constructed of marble, and consisted of a 
sarcophagus with recumbent effigies of the Earl 
and his Countess, supported upon a lofty podium 
and surmounted by a magnificent canopy sup- 
ported by six Corinthian columns; at either end 
was a smaller canopy, each supported upon four 
columns. One surmounted the effigies of two 
sons of the Ear], and the other that of their 
daughter, all kneeling. 

The fifth arch which divided the choir from 
its aisles on either side was double, being sub- 
divided by a very slender column supporting 
two sharply-pointed arches. The space between 
these and the outer arch was filled in witha 
canopied niche and tracery. 

Under the westernmost of these arches stood 
the beautiful shrine of ‘‘ Saint Roger’’ or Roger 
Niger, Bishop of London, who was consecrated 
in 1228 and died in 1241. The episcopate of 
Roger Niger was a most important one for Old 
St. Paul’s, because it was during it that the 
magnificent choir of the cathedral was rebuilt. 
It would appear from Hollar’s drawings that 
the old Norman choir was not pulled dowr, but 
only cased with Decorated work. The Presbytery 
and Lady Chapel, however, from the double 
arch previously alluded to, were entirely new 
and had acrypt beneath them. Probably the 
Norman choir projected no farther east than the 
double arch. A great solid pier is shown dis- 
tinctly in Hollar’s drawings, which may possibly 
have marked the commencement of the curve of 
the old Norman apse. As was the common 
practice in the Middle Ages, Bishop Roger is 
buried in the midst of his work. In addition to 
being a generous benefactor to the cathedral, 
he was possessed of considerable bravery, for 
it is recorded that when he was one day saying 
mass at the high altar of the cathedral the 
building was struck by lightning, and every one 
but the bishop and one deacon rushed out of 
the building, but these two remained and 
finished the service unmoved ! 


* Dugdale’s ‘Old St, Paul’s,” p. 173. 








~The shrine consisted of a low canopy sup- 
ported upon cusped arches, beneath which was 
a coffin-shaped tomb. Behind the shrine was 
a very rich pierced stone screen, composed of 
four two-light traceried compartments. In the 
bay west of his tomb was the organ, which ap- 
pears to have been very handsome, and was 
furnished with great folding doors and shutters, 
like the ancient organs at Sion in Switzerland, 
Nordligen and Augsburg in Germany, and 
Perpignan in France. 

The engraving given in Dugdale’s “ History 
of Old St. Paul’s,” of the tomb of ‘‘ John of 
Gaunt’’ (or Gand) is evidently very incorrectly 
drawn. It bears, however, a strong family 
likeness to that of his son, Cardinal Beaufort, 
at Winchester, and it is not impossible that 
the monument of Cardinal Beaufort may have 
been, to a certain extent, copied from that of 
his father. : 

Of all the monuments shown in our view one 
alone exists: itis that to Sir Simeon Basker- 
ville, a small tablet, dated 1641, attached to 
the column near John of Gaunt’s tomb. It is 
now to be seen in the crypt of the present 
church. 

We may, upon a future occasion, return to 
this subject, and give some further ‘‘restora- 
tions’ of the monuments in old St. ye 





DESIGN FOR WINDOW, JESUS COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tus design, by Mr. E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., 
represents the subject of the “ Adoration of the 
Lamb,” perhaps in somewhat too matter-of-fact 
a manner, but in a style, in the draping and 
arrangement of the figures, very suitable for 
execution in stained glass. The illustration is 
not reproduced from the window, but from 
Mr. Hollyer’s photograph of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
cartoon. 


CANDELABRA PRESENTED TO THE 
BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 


On Dr. Ridding being elevated to the new 
bishopric of Southwell the pupils of Winchester 
College decided on presenting him with a pair of 
candelabra, the working drawings for which are 
illustrated in our impression. 

The combined candelabra bear eighteen 
candles, the number of years of Dr. Ridding’s 
headmastership. 

Round the bases, in the place of the usual 
jewels, &c., are twelve photographs of Win- 
chester College, burned in onenamelled porcelain 
plaques. On the shields are the arms of the 
bishoprics of Winchester and Southwell, of 
William of Wykeham, Dr. Ridding, and the 
City of Winchester, the Wiccamical motto, 
‘‘Manners makyth man” running under same. 
The canopies contain the figures (drawn by 
Mr. Lonsdale) of St. Swithin, the patron saint 
of the cathedral, and William of Wykeham, 
founder of the college. The diapers and orna- 
ment are appropriated to St. Mary the Virgin, 
to whom the college is dedicated. 

Blue and red translucent enamel is sparingly 
applied. An appropriate Latin inscription runs 
round the base of each candelabrum. 

The silver work has been excellently carried 
out by Messrs. Barkentin and Krall, of Regent- 
street, from the drawings of Mr. Ernest C. Lee, 








SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE give this week two more examples from 
this year’s sculpture at the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s refined and pathetic bas- 
relief, entitled “ In Memoriam,” and Mr. 
Greenough’s spirited figure of “Circe offering 
the Cup to Ulysses.” The latter is a little too 
much of the finished and polished-up order of 
sculpture for our taste; with less of superficial 
finish the sculptor might have got more force 
and freedom; but he has succeeded well in 
giving what we might imagine to have been the 
look of Circe, half queenly and half mischievous 
and dangerous. 

The plate of Mr. Ford’s work is not repro- 
duced from a photograph at first hand, but 
from another reproduction which the artist was 
kind enough to send*to us. We told him it 
would not come out so clean as from a proper 
photograph, but Mr. Ford says he has no 
objection to a little softening off of detail in 
representing sculpture; and as there seemed 
no other means of obtaining a representation of 
it till after the Academy closed, we have em- 
ployed the print which he was kind enough to 
send us. 
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ENTRANCE VESTIBULE, PALAIS DE JUSTICE, BRUSSELS. 
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DESIGN ORIGINALLY SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR THE BROMPTON ORATORY. 








Mr. GEORGE NATTRESS, ARCHITECT. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
ANNUAL MEETING IN LONDON. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers was held in 
the Council Chamber of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Westminster, on Thursday and Friday 
in last week. Mr. Laws, Borough Engineer of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, President of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair until the election of his 
successor, Mr. R. Vawser, M.Inst. C.E., of Man- 
chester, and there was an exceptionally numerous 
attendance of members of the Council and of the 
Association. 

The annual report states that the steady pro- 
gress of the Association, which had been the 
subject of congratulation by successive Councils, 
during the past year had not shown any signs 
of diminution. Forty new members had joined 
the Association, which now numbered 242. The 
memorial to the Local Government Board, em- 
bodying suggested amendments in the Public 
Health Act, had been completed, and its pre- 
sentation only awaited the termination of the 
Ministerial crisis. With respect to applying for 
a Royal Charter, which would give additional 
prestige and status to the Association, the 
Council could not at present advise taking a 
step which would involve such a heavy expense, 
but they recommended that the Association 
should be registered under the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions’, or the Companies’ Acts. 
As to instituting voluntary examinations and 
granting certificates of competency to Surveyors 
of Corporations, Local Boards, and other Sani- 
tary Authorities, the Council thought this would 
be desirable, and that the Association was the 
proper body to undertake such a duty. The 
rules had been revised with the assistance of 
the gentlemen appointed last year at Newcastle. 
The ballot had resulted in the election of Mr. 
Vawser, M.Inst.C.E., of Manchester, as President 
for the ensuing year, and the Committee recom- 
mended that the next annual meeting be held at 
Hanley, Staffordshire. 

The annual report was adopted, and a long 
discussion then ensued respecting the new code 
of by-laws. Mr. Strachan (Chelsea) com- 


plained that surveyors in the metropolis were 
excluded from the full privileges of members 


of the Association. Because he had advanced 
in his profession and changed from Chiswick to 
Chelsea, he fell now under this prohibition. 
The President ruled this point could not be 
discussed without notice, but it was referred to 
the Council for consideration. Objection was 
also taken to the mode prescribed for electing 
the Council, on the ground that the Couneil 
were to nominate fifteen, and the total number 
of nominations was to be reduced by the same 
body to thirty; but, on an amendment being 
submitted for striking out this part of the rule, 
it was defeated by a substantial majority. A 
prohibition of canvassing for any office, on 
penalty of disqualification, was explained to 
mean canvassing by circular or personally. 
The new rules were then passed. 

Mr. Gamble (Grantham) and Mr. Parry 
(Reading) were appointed auditors for the 
ensuing year, and the following were chosen 
district secretaries:— Home Counties, Mr. 
Robson, Willesden; Midlands, Mr. Pritchard, 
Birmingham ; Yorkshire, Mr. Horsfield, Batley ; 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Mr. S. Platt, Roch- 
dale; Western, Mr. J. Hall, Torquay ; Northern, 
Mr. Thompson, Willington Quay; and, Eastern, 
Mr. Buckham, Ipswich. 

The President, Mr. Laws, then vacated the 
chair, and introduced his successor, Mr. Vawser 
(Manchester), when a vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to the former for his valuable and 
energetic services during the past year, on the 
proposition of Mr. Jones (Ealing), seconded by 
Mr. McKie (Carlisle). 

After a brief adjournment the President elect, 
Mr. Vawser, delivered an inaugural address. 
He approved of the suggested voluntary exami- 
nation of surveyors, and said that it was impos- 
sible any person could fill the position of surveyor 
to a local authority, with credit to himself and 
advantage to his employers, without careful 
preparation and training. He dwelt at length 
On the difficulties in the way of satisfactorily 
purifying sewage, either by chemical treatment 
or irrigation, and said that nothing had con- 
tributed so much to make sewage purification 
Unsuccessful as the erroneous idea which once 
widely prevailed that sewage could be made to 
pay, whilst the purity of the effluent water was 
Considered of secondary importance. Experience 





had shown that a profit from sewage and a pure 
effiuent were inconsistent with each other. 
He then dealt with ensilage as a means of 
utilising the green crops of sewage farms, 
where there was not a ready sale for them in a 
green state. As to Sir John Lawes’s suggestion 
that sewage should be discharged into the sea, 
on the ground that it was of the greatest value 
as food for the fishes, the President said this 
could not be adopted until it was known that 
such a system would not give rise to greater 
evils than those which now exist. He advo- 
cated the better enforcement of the Rivers 
Pollution Bill, but remarked that the pro- 
posed amendment of that measure, had it 
been adopted, would have revolutionised 
many industries. Having alluded to the Pre- 
vention of. Floods Bill, the President said the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Working Classes contained much valuable 
information, and many practical suggestions of 
professional interest. He showed there would 
probably be increased gravitation of rural popu- 
lations to the towns; urged the importance of 
this being ever kept in view; condemned the 
system of back-to-back cottages as certain some 
day to give rise to difficulties that would have to 
be faced; and held that no house should be 
allowed to be occupied or re-occupied until a 
thorough inspection had been made, which 
should also include the gas- fittings. The 
President concluded by urging the members of 
the Association to endeavour to influence public 
opinion on questions affecting public health and 
other sanitary matters with which they had to 
deal professionally. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his address by acclamation. 

Mr. W. Santo Crimp, Surveyor to the Wim- 
bledon Local Board, then read a paper on 
“Street Lighting,” giving particulars of the 
oil-lamp lighting at Wimbledon and the experi- 
mental lighting of a portion of the district by 
electricity. His computation of the actual cost 
of electricity was 41. 13s. per annum for glow 
lamps bzerning 4,000 hours of 20-candle power. 
For nearly three years, owing to the high rate 
charged for gas by the Gas Company, the local 
authority had lighted all the street lamps at 
Wimbledon with oil, the first two by contract 
and the last year under its own management. 
There were 361 lamps, the greater part had 
1$ in. wicks, and the chimney is known as the 
‘pine.’ About twenty of Rettich’s mitrail- 
leuse burners were employed for the principal 
positions. The latter were far superior to 
ordinary gas-burners of 5 cubic feet per hour, 
and the cost was about 10s. per annum more 
than the flat wick lamp. The light of the 
ordinary oil lamp is steady, averages 12 candles, 
and each costs 21. 11s. 5d. against 4/. 10s. for 
gas, at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 ft. Thus petroleum 
was enormously cheaper than gas, whilst the 
fact that oil lamps had been in existence at 
Wimbledon for nearly three years showed that 
the ratepayers are not anxious to revert to gas. 

Professor J. A. Wanklyn next read a paper 
on Sanitary Gas-making, describing the Cooper 
coal-liming process, which, since 1882, had 
demonstrated the possibility of having pure 
gas and cleanly gas-works. Since December, 
1883, this process had been in successful 
operation at Tunbridge Wells, which now had 
the advantage of pure gas and inoffensive gas- 
works. The feature of the process was the 
admixture of a small portion of slaked lime 
with the coal, and the result was the produc- 
tion of a purer gas, in the purification of which 
it was not necessary to make foul lime and foul 
oxide of iron. In many gas-works serious 
nuisance was caused by gas liquor being allowed 
to leak and evaporate into the air. This and all 
other nuisances from gas-works are all avoid- 
able, and gas-works really should be as cleanly 
as water-works, and should exert a distinctly 
sanitary influence. 

In the discussion on these two papers, the 
general feeling appeared to be that petroleum 
lamps, of which a sample was shown lighted, 
might be adopted as a makeshift where, owing 
to the high price paid for gas, it was cheaper, 
and satisfactory terms could not be made with 
the local gascompany. Several inconveniences, 
besides the trouble and annoyance of cleaning 
and filling the lamps, were mentioned, notably, 
the dark shadow round the base of the lamp, 
which was not completely remedied by having a 
transparent reservoir for the oil. In reply to 
a question why electricity was abandoned, Mr. 
Crimp caused considerable amusement by 
quaintly remarking that it was due to the 


failure of the contractor as much as anything 
else. 

Mr. Lemon (Southampton), Mr. Jerram 
(Walthamstow), and others spoke of the 
saving in the cost of street-lighting with 
gas by adopting the metered-lamp system; and 
Mr. Godfrey (King’s Norton) mentioned, amid 
expressions of general astonishment, that the 
Birmingham Corporation had agreed to supply 
gas fer public lighting at cost price,—ls. per 
1,000 cubic feet,—a penny less than one half the 
price previously paid, and representing a saving 
to the district of 5701. a year. 

The discussion on Professor Wanklyn’s paper 
was brief, and Mr. Cooper, the manager of the 
Tunbridge Wells works, in reply to questions, 
gave corroborative evidence of the efficacy of 
the Cooper coal-liming process in the ‘prevention 
of offensive smells from gas-making. Asked 
why the system was not more generally adopted 
if it was so efficacious, Professor Wanklyn said 
that any one acquainted with gas-making knew 
that, whilst small improvements were readily 
adopted, those who made any important dis- 
covery were persecuted. It would take years 
to get this improved process adopted, and one 
of the greatest difficulties in its way was that 
it is a monetary success. If it involved costly 
apparatus and a heavy outlay, there would be 
less difficulty in getting it adopted. He said 
this deliberately, and he believed it to be true. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Crump and 
Professor Wanklyn for their papers; and in the 
evening the members of the Association dined 
at the Criterion, Piccadilly. Mr. Vawser pre- 
sided, and Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., was 
the principal guest. In proposing the toast of 
*‘ Success to the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers,” Sir Robert dwelt on the 
importance of sanitary science, and pointed out 
how, since he was appointed the first engineer 
inspector under the Local Government Board, it 
had conduced to the extension of life and the 
improvement of the health of the community. 

On Friday Mr. Midley, of Finsbury Circus, 
explained his firm’s draw ventilator and sewer 
gas purifier; and Mr. Gordon (Leicester), on 
behalf of Dr. Paulson (Loughborough), explained 
his project for ventilating sewers by hollow gas 
columns, with a charcoal chamber over the 
lights, through which the gas from the sewer 
passed into the air. It was elicited in the 
course of the discussion that neither system 
had been subjected to any extensive practical 
test; and Mr. McKie (Carlisle) complained of 
the valuable time of the Association being taken 
up with crude projects. 

Mr. De Courcy Meade, A. M.Inst.C.E., Sur- 
veyor to the Hornsey Local Board, contributed 
a paper on the Highgate Hill Steep-grade Tram- 
way. He gave details of the construction of 
the tramway, cost, and mode of working. The 
cost of a line, three-quarters of a mile, of which 
1,100 yards were double, had been 18,111/., 
including five cars and three dummies, but, 
exclusive of 6,0001. for the engine-house and 
the cost of the steel cable, would be about 
1801. per mile per annum. Mr. Mead added 
that he had had daily opportunities of watching 
the working of this line, and, though at first 
somewhat sceptical, he admitted that, so far, 
the working of it had been a mechanical 
success. 

The paper gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion, the salient points in which were that the 
excessive cost, nearly as many thousands as an 
ordinary tramway costs hundreds, precluded 
the adoption of the system except in very rare 
instances; and inquiries were made as to 
whether any difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the central slot free from dust and 
snow, and as to how the central rail could be 
laid in streets where sewer manholes or venti- 
lators were fixed, as usual, in the middle of the 
roadway. Mr. Colam, the engineer of the 
company, in replying, argued that the cost of 
working was equally an element with the cost of 
construction, and that the advantages of the 
latter more than compensated for the addi- 
tional outlay. As to dust getting into the 
central slot, no inconvenience was experienced, 
and in Chicago the cable tramway ran con- 
tinuously during a seven feet snowfall when 
every other kind of vehicular traffic was sus- 
pended. Manholes or sewer ventilators in the 
centre of a roadway would have to be removed 
or diverted, of course, at the cost of the tramway 
company. 

ae: - <a G. Gamble, Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E., 
read the concluding paper, which was on 





“Dangerous Structures.’ He divided the 
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subject into (1) nftural decay, (2) defec- 
tive foundations, (3) faulty construction of 
superstructure, and (4) such buildings as are 
erected for temporary purposes. Having quoted 
the law bearing on dangerous structures, ‘as 
incorporated in’the ‘Public Health Act, he said 
that a very onerous and arduous duty was thus 
placed on the surveyor, where great care and 
tact must be exercised. Then he briefly dealt 
with the subject under the four heads: into 
which he had divided it, laying particular stress 
on the various causes of insecure foundations 
and defective buildings, both in workmanship 
and material, run up by jerry builders. 

In the discussion to which the paper gave 
rise, Mr. Hayres (West Bromwich) spoke of the 
frequency with which surveyors had to ‘deal 
with dangerous buildings, in mining districts, 
where all the ground was honeycombed. ' He 
urged that the whole of the clauses in the Act 
relating to dangerous ‘structures required re- 
vising, and that’ it should not be imperative 
that the initial step, necessary to make all sub- 
sequent Acts legal, should’ be to immediately 
erect a hoarding round the alleged dangerous 
building. - In a case from his district, which led 
to an appeal in the Queen’s Bench, it was ruled 
that the opinion of the surveyor was not final 
as to a building being dangerous, but that the 
magistrates called upon to make an order must 
hear professional witnesses called by the de- 
fendant on this point. 

Mr. Lobley (Hanley) said there were in his 
district at least one hundred dangerous buildings 
which he might reasonably order to be taken 
down, and the responsibility of ordering this to 
be done or of not taking action was in either 
case very serious. He agreed that a hoarding 
should only be required to be erected where 
there was immediate danger to the public, and 
that the owners should first have the oppor- 
tunity of doing the necessary repairs. The 
hoarding sometimes cost more than it did to 
make the building perfectly safe. He held, 
however, that after notice to the owner and the 
decision of the justices, the subsequent notices, 
and confirmation of what had been done by the 
local authority, were needless and troublesome 
provisions. | : 

Mr. Jones (Chester) pointed out the absurdity 
of erecting a hoarding to protect foot passengers 
in the case of a dangerous chimney, 50 ft. or 
60 ft. high, or where it was evident the walls of 
a building must fall inwards. 

Mr. de Courcy Meade (Hornsey) also spoke | 
of the absence of any power on the part of the | 
local authority to turn out tenants of premises 
which were only dangerous to the occupiers. 
He had had to deal with two such cases. | 

The discussion was continued by otherspeakers, 
and there was a géneral concensus of opinion 
that the Act of Parliament needed amending 
with respect to the difficulties named. 


A vote of thanks was then accorded to the / 


readers of the papers, and to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers for the’ use of their council- 
chamber. 


The members afterwards proceeded to the/| 


Mansion House, where they were entertained at 


, 


THE BADMINTON CLUB. 


Tue West End wayfarer must by this time 
be pretty familiar with the exterior of Mr. 
Edis’s new Badminton Club, which occupies a 
favourable site in Piccadilly, on-which the old 
club until recently stood, and shows its roofs 
and gables over the noble trees which skirt the 
Green Park. = sei ou 

The building has a frontage towards Picca- 
dilly of 40 ft., but widens in ‘the rear to more 
than twice that dimension. The figure of the} 
site is singularly irregular, and has called for 
much ingenuity in planning. A front ‘block of 
several stories in height is separated from a 
similar rear block by an intervening glazed 
court or hall. That portion of the Piccadilly 
frontage ‘which’ is not used for entrances is 
adapted for a shop. On the principal floor a 
handsome library overlooks the park, and 
extends upward through a mezzanine. The 
upper floors are allotted to sitting and bed 
rooms, arranged for letting «as* “ residentia) 
chambers.” These’ have a separate street 
entrance, staircase, and their own kitchen and 
offices. 3 . 
The ground-floor of the rear block is occu- 
pied by the club kitchen and offices. On the 
main floor is a coffee-room, 48 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in., 
which in height also runs through the mezza- 
nine. On the upper floors are billiard-rooms 
and sleeping apartments. : re 
On the left of the central court are lavatorics 
aud dressing-rooms, card and committee rooms. 
On the right, stores, smoking-room, &c. 

The difficulty of lighting properly so large an 
assemblage of rooms has been on the whcle 
effectually surmounted, mainly by the aid of 
borrowed light from the central hall; the upper 
portion of which is octagonal in plan, domed 
and glazed with a semi-opaque glass, and is 
the prettiest feature of the interior. The floor 
is of mosaic designed to suit the irregularities 
of the area; the walls for a certain height are 
lined with Rouge Royale and other marbies, 
and, with its marble alcoves and Burmantofts 
surfaces, forms a most agreeable and artistic 
lounging-place, which will probably prove to 
the club members the most attractive apart- 

ment of all. , 
The ceilings generally are of Jackson’s fibrous 

plaster, of ornamental design in low relief; 

others are divided into geometrical figures by 

small plaster ribs. The walls of entrances 

and corridors have high marble dados; and 

marble is' freely used in steps, balustrades, 

and such like accessories. | 

The whole building’ has been warmed on 


by Mr. Blackman by means of exhaust-engines 
in the roofs. The sanitary fittings are by 


Longden & Co.; and special care appears to 
have been taken in the arrangement of the 
drain-wastes, &c., in order to bring the building 
in this respect up to the latest stancard of 
scientific sanitation. . 

The interior is bright and pretty, and 
although there is nothing of a very exceptional 


Bacon’s high-pressure system, and ventilated | 
tescue, Dr. Cameron,,M.P., Mr. P. Magnus, 


Conolly. The kitchens have been fitted by| 


to 450 lb. to the square inch and stored in 
reservoirs placed in the engine-house. On the 
car are six smaller reservoirs, five of which are 
used in ordinary working, one being held in 
reserve. Means are provided by which the full 
pressure can be admitted to the low-pressure 
cylinder to facilitate starting. To prepare a 
car for work its reservoirs are charged. by 
being connected with the -stationary reservoir. 
There are on the car two vessels, called 
“ hot-pots,” which are filled with water from 
the stationary boilers, and, therefore, having 
a temperature due to the boiler pressure, 
in this case 60 lb. The car would then be 
ready for a ten or twelve mile journey. The 
regulating valve is a very ingenious contrivance, 
and forms one of the chief features in the 
design. . When it is required to start the'car 
this valve is opened and the compressed air 
passes from the reservoirs under the car into 
one of the hot-pots, and takes up heat and 
moisture. It: then passes to the high-pressure 
cylinder and, after there doing the ' necessary 
work, is exhausted through a ‘coil of: pipe 
immersed in the water contained in the hot- 
pot. From thence it passes to- the low-pressure 
cylinder, and, after there performing the work, 
exhausts noiselessly into the atmosphere. The 
initial pressure in the engine varies from 150 Ib. 
to 30 lb., according to the load and the gradient. 
There is a powerful brake, worked ‘by the air- 
pressure, by which the car can be stopped in its 
own length. ‘There is also a foot brake, under 
the control’ of the conductor. An automatic 
arrangement is fitted by which the air is shut 
off from the engine and the brake applied if 
the speed exceeds ten miles an hour. ! 
There is, perhaps, no more promising field 
for the introduction of mechanical motive- 
power than in the propulsion of road. cars, 
and, if the apparatus in question continues to 
work in: the same satisfactory manner that it 
already has in the Exhibition (and. we see no 
reason why it should not), there would seem 
to be every prospect of a successful career 
before it. 
The car has been constructed by the Lancaster 


Railway Carriage and Wagon Company, and isa 


fine piece of workmanship. 





THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. AND THE 
WORK OF PLUMBERS. 
On Monday last the members of the court 





of this company dined with their friends at 


the Royal Forest Hotel, Chingford, Mr. George 
Shaw, the Master of the Company, inthe chair. 
Among ‘the gentlemen present were Karl For- 


Mr. Penrose, Mr. Robins, Mr. Deputy Edmeston, 
Mr. C. J. Shoppee, Mr. Emptage, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Ewan Christian, Mr. A. Cates, and Mr. J. 
Smeaton. , 

The Master; in the course of the proceedings, 
stated that the-company are bound by their 


charter to meet on the 29th of June to carry 


out certain duties. As regards those branches 
of town sanitation: which chiefly depend upon 


luncheon by the Lord Mayor (Alderman Fowler, | 
M.P.), who, in proposing “‘ Success to the Asso- | 
ciation of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers,” 
said that the matters with which its members 
had to deal were of the utmost importance, 
because 80 closely connected with the health |} 
and prospeiity of the people. Mr. Vawser, the 


character about its architecture and decoration, 
it will no doubt: prove a light, sweet, pleasant, | 
and convenient club. 

Mr. Boyce was the general contractor, and if | 
any other persons conrécted with the building 
ought to have been named they must assign 
their omission’ from this record to ‘the tur-} 


public drainage and other works; and public 
regulations, vast’ improvements. have: been 
effected within the past few years, and we 
might not: reasonably lookto such bodies.as the 
Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to carry out any further public improve- 
ments which are now or. may become requisite. 








president, responded, and the health of the 
Lord Mayor was heartily received, on the pro- 
proposition of Mr. Laws (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
A visit was subsequently paid to Farringdon 
Bridge, where the Holborn subways were in- 
spected, and the London Central Markets were 
also visited. 

On Saturday, some of the members, with the 
President and Secretary, visited the Blackfriars 
Bridge works, and afterwards the Putney 
Bridge works, where they were met by Sir Jos. 
Bazalgette, C.B. Subsequently a visit was paid 
to the Inventions Exhibition, where several 
— of professional interest were examined 
and e ; 








A New Temperance Hall in connexion 
with the Good Duke Humphrey Coffee Tavern, 
at the corner of Trafalgar-road and Park-row, 
Greenwich, was opened on Thursday last, by 
Admiral Luard, C.B., President of the Royal 
Naval College. The hall will accommodate 
about 400 persons, and was designed by Mr. W. 
Rickwood, of Plumstead. 


moil incident to the preparations for opening 
the club, and the difficulty of obtaining infor- 
mation where there is no one whose special 
business it is to afford it. 








THE MEKARSKI AIR ENGINE 
TRAMWAY. 


OnE of the most interesting, and certainly 
one of the most extensive, exhibits at the 
Inventions Exhibition is the Mékarski tram car, 
which runs over a short length of tine laid on 
the south side of the buildings, carrying those 
visitors who may be tempted ‘by curiosity or 
scientific interest to take a short experimental 
ride. 

The car is four-wheeled,—one pair of wheels 
alone being used for driving. There are a pair 
of high and low pressure cylinders of 5} in. and 
8 in. diameter respectively, the stroke being 
8in. The motive power is obtained from com- 
pressed air, which is supplied by a stationary 
plant situated in the grounds. By means of the 
stationary engines atmospheric air is compressed 





ga 


But (Mr. Shaw continued) when we come. to 
that particular branch of sanitation whichis 
dependent upon house fittings or private sani- 
tary works, as they may be called, we find, 
perhaps, a generally less satisfactory state of 
affairs, and a matter more difficult to deal with. 
It is, perhaps, not surprising when we remember 
the enormous increase of housebuilding in London 
and all the chief provincial towns, to find: that 
serious evils have arisen and various necessities 
have been disclosed. I shall not ‘be accused 
of exaggeration if I say that plumbers’ work 
undoubtedly stands among the ‘first, if it 
is not actually the first, of the crafts 
affecting health; and that I believe that 
the statement which it is my duty to make 
on behalf of the court will, therefore, have & 
somewhat peculiar interest, especially as 1 am 
afraid we have all of us had more or less sad 
experience of the evils of bad plumbing. It has 
been the anxious effort of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany to endeavour to ascertain the precise cause 
of the existing evils, and to place themselves in 
a position which would justify them in publicly 





proposing remedial measures. To make such 
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investigations necessarily takes a good deal of 
time, and to consider the value and bearing of 
the information elicited has occupied, as it often 
does, even more time. In these days of wonder- 
ful panaceas we are all accustomed to receive 
invitations to join certain sanitary associations, 
which only charge a guinea or two a year for 
protecting, as we are led to expect, their clients 
against defective plumbing; and we hear too of 
various kinds of apparatus, which has only to 
be bought and fitted up to secure sanitary 
immunity. No doubt such associations and 
apparatus may have a certain measure of use- 
fulness. But Iam not able to prophesy such 
smooth things, nor to recommend any one to 
expect to obtain relief by such simple means. 
On the other hand, I am far from joining in the 
cry of those who denounce plumbers and their 
work as almost altogether bad. As a fact, I 
believe there is no doubt that more good plumb- 
ing work is being done now than in any former 
age, but I am sorry to say that from certain 
causes the average of the work done in some 
branches has distinctly deteriorated. To sum 
up very briefly the result of the investigation of 
tbe Plumbers’ Company, and the conclusions of 
the congress,—held under their auspices,—of 
plumbers and sanitarians, drawn together, not 
only from all the districts of London, but from 
all parts of the kingdom, I may say that the 
evils now experienced from bad plumbing are 
substantially traceable to four causes :—lst. 
The identity of the plumber’s craft being to 
a great extent lost or obscured, through the 
merging or the amalgamation of the various 
branches of the building trade, houses are now 
built in large numbers without any sufficient 
definition of the plumbers’ work, and the 
natural consequence is that it is done “any- 
how,’ and by persons who are not really 
plumbers. Though it may, perhaps, not only 
be necessary, but desirable, that plumbers’ 
work should be done by builders, it is still 
essential that the identity of the plumbers’ 
craft should be preserved as a distinct craft. 
2nd. The system of apprenticing lads for a 
term of years to learn the trade has fallen off 
to a great extent, and, in consequence, there is 
an excessive influx of men who are not properly 
qualified plumbers. 3rd. That, while there 
have been considerable changes in the character 
of some of the materials used in plumbing 
work, the standard qualities of such materials 
have not been determined by custom or the 
general assent of the trade, and the result is 
that there is much uncertainty as to the selection 
of material, and much that is unsuitable ig used. 
In former years, when lead and solder were 
chiefly used in plumbing work, they were 
assayed and stamped by the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany, to define the value, not only as a safe- 
guard against fraud, but as a convenience 
and advantage to traders tendering to do 
plumbing work, and to persons ordering it. 
4th. The public regulations which deal with 
certain details of the construction of new 
houses, and their. connexion with the public 
sewers, do not sufficiently recognise the im- 
portance of securing the efficiency of the 
plumbers’ work done.in those houses. To meet, 
as far as) may be, these several evils, it is 
obvious that public knowledge and public 
interest in the subject must be enlarged, and it 
is equally obvious that it would be quite im- 
practicable for. any mere organisation of 
plumbers to carry out single-handed the neces- 
sary reform. By what I have said it will be 
clear that we want not only the trade of 
plumbers to unite in a common effort for their 
common good, but we want the co-operation of 
other trades and professions immediately con- 
nected with house-building; and, moreover, we 
want the help of those persons whose special 
province it is to extend the benefit of technical 
instruction to the rising generation of plumbers, 
and to diffuse sanitary knowledge among all 
Classes of the people. Further than this, it is 
essential that we should have with us the 
countenance and support of legislative and 
municipal authority. I hope and believe we 
have got these several interests and influences 
fairly represented in the council which has been 
tecently formed to deal with the subject, and I 
Can promise you that when that council meets 
the Court of the Plumbers’ Company, supported 
by some of. the representatives of the late 
Plumbers’ Congress and other qualified persons, 
will be prepared to.submit definite recommenda- 
tions to the judgment and decision of the. 
council. The investigations of the Plumbers’ 
Company have made it clear that among both 


the masters and journeymen of the trade there | 
is generally a distinct recognition of the fact 
that defective or scamped work, as it is called, 
is a serious evil to the trade as well as to 
the public, and the Court of the Plumbers’ 
Company now feel that they are sufficiently 
supported by the opinion and authority of the 
plumbers of the kingdom to initiate and accept 
on behalf of the trade such regulations as may 
tend to secure more efficient plumbers’ work in 
general. This is not an occasion for entering 
into detail, but I may say that a definite scheme 
for the registration of plumbers, both masters 
and journeymen, the technical instruction of 
plumbers, and the inspection of plumbers’ work 
in new houses, will form an important branch 
of the recommendations which will be submitted 
to the council, and though it would be too 
sanguine to anticipate absolutely universal ap- 
proval of our recommendations, I am quite sure, 
as they will be framed on the lines of the 
honest and straightforward resolutions of the 
late Plumbers’ Congress, they will receive the 
loyal and cordial support of the great majority 
of the best mastersand journeymen engaged in 
the trade, who, I am convinced, are fully dis- 
posed to rise above the consideration of mere 
personal questions and trade technicalities in 
order to secure such broad and equitable regu- 
lations of the trade as may elevate its general 
status and enhance its public usefulness. 

The Master added that amongst those who had 
consented to serve on the council were Earl 
Fortescue, the Lord Mayor, the Lord Mayor of 
York, the Mayor of Newcastle, Mr. Ewan 
Christian and Mr. G. Godwin (president and 
past vice-president respectively of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects), Mr. Ernest 
Hart, Mr. Philip Magnus, Dr. Cameron, M.P., 
Dr. Bond, and Mr. Hardcastle, M.P. 








ARCHITECTURE AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 


THE following prizes have been awarded to 
the students in Professor Roger Smith’s classes, 
viz. :— 

Fine Art.—Donaldson Silver Medal, H. W. 
Wills, of London; 2nd Prize, W. R. Low, of 
London; Certificate, 3*, L. Withrington, of 
London. Second Class. W. H. Ferguson, of 
Calcutta; G. 8. Jones, of Sydney; F. W. Quick, 
of London; H.S. Saunders, of London. Third 
Class. A. G. Chalmers, of Perth; H. Porter, of 
London; F. T. Verity, of London. 

CoNSTRUCTION.—Donaldson Silver Medal, L. 
A. Legros, of London; 2nd Prize, W. R. A. G. 
Tucker, of London ; Certificates, 3*, John May, 
of Reading; 4*, eqg., H. W. Wills, of London, 
L. W. Withrington, of London. Second Class. 
J. W. Hall, of London; G. Lyon,t of Valparaiso; 
H. Martineau, of Clapham; F. W. Perry, of 
London; A. Shea, of Reading. Third Class. 
T. E. Browne,t of Wood-green; H. D. Lloyd, of 
London; H. Porter, of London; J. Simpson, of 
London. 

MopERN Practice.—Prize, E. W. Knight, of 
Greenwich. Certificates, 2*, N.C. H. Nisbett, 
of Gravesend; 3*, F. M. Day, of London. 
Second Class. T. E. Browne,t of Wood-green ; 
Frank Swift, of Peckham; Frank Taylor, of 
London; T. C. Yates, of Shrewsbury. 








‘GORDON DWELLINGS,” CAMBERWELL. 


On Saturday last a large number of invited 
persons assembled to inspect a new block of 
artisans’ dwellings to be henceforth known as 
“Gordon Dwellings,” situate in Pound-row, 
Church-street, Camberwell. These buildings 
have been erected by Messrs. Colls & Sons, 
builders, from plans by Mr. Ellis Marsland, 
architect, and they owe their origin to the 
great local improvements recently effected in 
this neighbourhood by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. As our readers are aware, Church- 
street has been considerably widened at this 
point, and a row of new houses and shops has 
been erected along the north side. Immediately 
at the back of these shops a vacant piece of 
land was left near the junction of Church- 
street and Pound-row, and this was afterwards 
taken by Messrs. Colls, who have erected 
thereon the block of dwellings of which the 
top-stone was laid on Saturday last by Sir James 
McGarel Hogg, Chairman of the Metropolitan 


* Obtained the number of marks qualifying for a prize, 








+ Names printed in italics are those of former Pupils of 
University College School, , 5 


Board of Works, at the top of a detached tower, 

70 ft. high, which stands in front of the new 

dwellings. Mr. Colls said that the site was 

purchased from the Metropolitan Board of Works 

under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and the build- 

ings erected thereon were under the provisions of 

that Act, and would always have to continue so. 

He then introduced Sir James McGarel Hogg, 

bart., M.P., Chairman of the Metropolitan 

Board of Works, who, after laying the ‘“‘ top 

stone,’? made a few remarks in defence of the 

Board’s action under the Act. The visitors then 

proceeded to inspect the various rooms and 

arrangements, The site has a frontage. of 

100 ft. to Pound-row, by a depth of 124 ft., and 

on this, four blocks of buildings are erected, 

with two detached towers, containing stone 

staircases. The buildings are five stories in 

height, and are reached by galleries from the 

staircase towers, supported by rolled-iron joists, 

which, with the iron stanchions, were supplied 
by Messrs. Lindsay & Co. ''The front tower is 
surmounted by a large water-tank containing 
5,800 gallons to supply all the blocks. The 
staircase well-holes are bricked ‘round as 
dust-shoots and’ ventilating-shafts, and on 
each landing the dust-shoot opening is of 
cast-iron, marked “ Dust and ashes only: all 
other refuse to be burned,” a. salutary piece of 
cremation that. should be enforced in every 
household. The whole of the buildings, galleries, 
and roofs are of fireproof construction, and there 
is @ communication between the two staircases 
in case of egress being cut off from one or the 
other. The four blocks contain 125 rooms in 
all, and these are arranged in suites, each suite 
containing a living-room, 13 ft. by 12 ft., with a 
kitchener, sink, and pantry, and one or two bed- 
rooms, 12 ft. square, with a separate entrance, 
coal-cellar, and water-closet. All rooms are 
8 ft. 6in. high. The floors are fire and sound 
proof, being filled in to a portion of their depth 
between the flooring and ceiling with a fire- 
resisting composition of coke breeze and Port- 
land cement. The kitcheners, iron railings, 
entrance-gates, and cast~iron work generally 
are supplied by the Coalbrookdale Company. 
The roofs are all flat and covered with asphalte. 
The water-closets are provided with wash-out. 
basins and water- waste. preventers, and dis- 
charge their contents into a soil-pipe, having a 
Stiff’s interceptor trap at the bottom and a 
ventilating-cowl ai the top. The sinks dis- 
charge ‘into open rainwater heads, which in their 
turn empty into Bellman’s gully-traps. All the 
sanitary fittings are supplied by Messrs. Stiff. 
The washing and lavatory accommodation are 
all on the top floors, The rents are 6s. per 
week for two rooms, and from 8s. to. 9s..for 
three rooms. The areas are covered with: tar 
paving. A main air-shaft is carried up in the 
centre block with a large extracting cowl on the 
top All the windows have double-hung sashes 
in three heights, the lower part being fixed, as a 
precaution against children falling out. 

The elevations are faced with stock bricks 
relieved by string-courses and quoins, and a 
cornice at the top of moulded pressed Leicester 
bricks. The window-heads are in coloured con- 
crete, deeply moulded. Mr. H. W. Knight has 
acted as Messrs. Colls’s general foreman of 
works throughout. 

The estimated 


cost of the blocks is about 
10,0002. : ) 








NEW POOR-LAW INFIRMARY AT 
CHAMPION-HILL, DULWICH. 


On the 22nd ult. the foundation-stone of the 
new infirmary which is being erected at 
Champion-hill, Dulwich, for the Guardians of 
St. Saviour’s Union, Southwark, was laid by 
the Chairman of the Board, Mr. Flood. 

The site selected for the building is on the 
north side of East Dulwich Grove, close to 
the Champion-hill Station, and is about seven 
acres in extent, having a frontage towards 
the south of 700 ft. The subsoil is loam and 
sand. 

The building will consist. of. a large block 
in the centre for administrative purposes,, 
with projecting wings in front. One, will 
contain .the. medical superintendent’s house, 
the other will consist. of the committee- 
room, waiting-room, matron’s office, &c. On 


each side of the entrance; doorway will be 


sitting-rooms for the chief officers. At the 
rear, in a.central position, will be the kitchen 
and sculleries, with large store-rooms on, the 





west side, and the dispensary, drug-store, and 
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mess-rooms on the east. In the basement will 
be extensive coal-cellars, stores, larders, &c., and 
on the upper floors will be sleeping accommoda- 
tion for about seventy nurses and servants. 
There will be two double blocks of wards for 
the inmates on both sides of the administrative 
block, and connected with it by a corridor 
500 ft. long, which will be two stories high. 
The lower story is to be enclosed, and the 
upper one left open, to allow a free circu- 
lation of the air round the outside of all the 
buildings. The ward blocks will be three stories 
high, and each block will contain six wards. 
There will be twelve wards for 363 men and 
twelve wards for 400 women. At one end of 
each ward will be an open balcony, where the 
inmates will be able to take the air. The 
wards will vary in length from 78 ft. to 102 ft. 
The width will be 24 ft., and height 13 ft., 
allowing 1,000 cubic feet, 72 superficial feet of 
floor space, and 6 ft. linear surface of wall to 
each inmate. Arrangements will be provided 
for the proper ventilation of the wards, and 
for warming them with open fireplaces and 
hot-water pipes. There will be also a small 
separation ward, duty room, day and bath 
rooms, lavatories, &., attached to each ward. 

Large washhouses and laundry will be built 
at the rear of the blocks, with boiler and 
engine house adjoining. The porter’s lodge 
and the receiving-wards will be in front, facing 
East Dulwich Grove. Having regard to the 
stipulation of the freeholder in selling the 
ground, the exterior of the buildings is designed 
with a view of producing a pleasing effect. 
They will be faced with red bricks, with stone 
dressings, and the architects have adopted a 
domesticated style of simple character, relying 
for effect upon the arrangement of masses 
rather than of detail. The contract for the 
building has been taken by Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall, of Woolwich, at 74,5711. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son. 








ARCHITECTS’ COMMISSION. 
TAYLOR AND LOCKE UV. GREENE AND SON. 


In this case, which was decided last week in the 
Queen’s Bench Division (before Mr. Justice A. L. 
Smith and aspecial jury), Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., and 
Mr. Buck were counsel for the plaintiffs; Mr. Pyke 
and Mr. W. O. Hodges for the defendants. 

The action, which occupied the time of the Court 
for seven days, was brought by the plaintiffs to re- 
cover 451/. 7s. 1d., balance of an account, from the 
defendants for work done by plaintiffs for Messrs’ 
Greene & Son in preparing plans and drawings and 
doing many other things as architects in connexion 
with the re-erection of their premises in 
Cannon-street and Nicholas-lane. According to 
the report in the Times, the defendants set up a 
counter-claim for 3,680/. against the plaintiffs, on 
the ground, among other things, that the plaintiffs 
had not properly carried out their work, inasmuch 
as defendants alleged that they had not sufficiently 
considered nor warned the defendants as to the 
claims of surrounding owners on defendants regard- 
ing obstructions to their light and air if the plans 
were carried out; and the defendants further said 
that during the building operations they were put.to 
heavy expenses in settling disputes with their 
neighbours, and these expenses they now claimed 
to recover from tbe plaintiffs. Messrs, Taylor & 
Locke, on the other hand, contended that they were 
in no way liable for the claims of the surrounding 
owners, because they had been specially retained to 
make the plans and do the rest of the work accord- 
ing to the express instructions of the defendants, 
and that they had so acted. 

On Saturday last his Lordship summed up the case 
and evidence, which was of a very long and conflict- 
ing nature, and the jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiffs for a balance of 389/. 17s. 1d. due for 
work, and also on the other points, and judgment 
war given with costs. 

Upon the application of the defendants’ counsel, 


execution was stayed for a week in order to move 
for a new trial. 








A QUESTION OF COSTS. 


A POINT of interest to builders and their work- 
men arose at the Bournemouth County Court, on 
Wednesday, before Mr. Serjeant Tindal Atkinson. 
An action was brought by a joiner, named Coleman, 
against Mr. Crook, contractor, of Southampton, to 
recover the small sum of 6d. in lieu of notice. 

Mr. Trevanion, the plaintiff's solicitor, stated that 
the plaintiff was employed by the defendants at 
644. per hour, and was discharged without any 
notice whatever. He contended that, according 
to the universal custom of the trade, he was en- 
titled as an hourly servant to two hours’ notice of 
dismissal, which custom he was prepare to prove 
by five witnesses he had present. At the last 
moment, however, the defendant ‘nad paid the 


t Or he. 
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Stafford’s Automatic Sieve for Stone-Breaking Machinery. 








amount claimed into Court, but the Registrar had 
declined to allow costs, on the ground that it was 
not usual to give costs in cases where the claims 
were so small. He (Mr. Trevanion) had been in- 
structed to press the case by the Trade Union to 
which the plaintiff belonged, and under the circum- 
stances he asked his Honour to allow the costs of 
witnesses. 

The Judge said he thought three witnesses would 
have been sufficient to prove the custom, and he 
allowed costs for the plaintiff and that number of 
witnesses. 








STAFFORD’S “ AUTOMATIC SIEVE,” IN 
CONNEXION WITH STONE-BREAKING 
MACHINERY, &c. 


Tus novel and highly-important invention 
has found many friends since it first made its 
appearance some few montls ago. It not 
only entirely obviates the necessity of having a 
large gang of men to work the plant, but also 
reduces very considerably the wear and tear, 
which is such an enormous item under the old 
arrangement, e.g., when fed by hand. 

The intermittent feeding and consequent 
racing and slowing of the machinery is dis- 
pensed with, and much less strain and wear 
and tear necessarily follow. 

As a comparison of the cost of working stone- 
breaking machinery, it may be stated that to 
break macadam and chippings, by the old pro- 
cess, cost 10d. and Is. 3d. per ton respectively ; 
the chippings having still to be riddled by hand 
entails a further cost of 10d., making a total of 
23. ld. per ton for breaking and riddling chip- 
pings; whereas, by Mr. Stafford’s arrangement, 





per ton and 10d. per ton respectively, and, by 
being equally fed, the machine is able to get 
through considerably more work. 

The amount of saving effected at Burnley by 
Mr. Stafford’s machine during the past twelve 
months is over 2501. 

Independently of the adaptability of this 
apparatus to stone-breaking machinery, it is 
also of great value to Corporations and con- 
tractors, as it can be erected on wheels to 
work either by hand or steam power. 

The following is a short description of the 
drawings :—The materials to be broken or 
riddled are filled into the foot of the elevator 
and are conveyed into the jaws of the machine, 
from this they pass into the shoot B, and are 
carried into the sieve C, which is driven by the 
eccentric and rod D. 

Four different descriptions or sorts of mate- 
rial may be made and discharged into carts 
ready for use at the same time, or, if a certain 
size of chippings alone is required, the screen 
at E is reversed by simply drawing a pin, when 
all the larger particles are returned to the 
elevator, and thence to the jaws again until 
every stone is broken to the size required. 

It will be particularly noticed that after the 
stone has once entered the elevator it requires 
no further attention or labour to be bestowed 
upon it. 








Sir Henry Peek’s New Building, East- 
cheap.—In reference to this building, which 
we described and illustrated in our last number, 
it should have been mentioned that the whole 
of the granite, stone, and wood carving was 





macadam and chippings are made and loaded 
into carts by the machine, ready for use, at 4d. 


executed by Messrs. J. W. Seale & Son, of 
Apollo Works, Thurlow-street, Walworth. 


; 
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THE ALBERT EXHIBITION PALACE. 


Srr,—Our attention has only now been drawn to 
articles in your valuable journal of May 2nd, p. 634, 
and May 9th, p. 672, and we in justice to ourselves 
hope that you will be good enough to allow the in- 
sertion of this letter, as we were the engineers who 
planned the removal of the Palace from Dublin and 
reconstructed it at Battersea, and by some inadvert- 
ence our names do not appear at all. Perhaps the 
fairest and simplest way would be to give a short 
history of the Albert Palace. ma 

The building was originally erected in Dublin in 
the year 1856 from designs by Mr. A. G. Jones, 
architect, associated with Messrs. Ordish & Le Fevre, 
and was purchased by the original Albert Exhibition 
Palace Company, whose prospectus gprs: in the 
public prints, with H.S.H. the Duke of Teck as 
president, and our firm as the engineers, on the 
5th day of August, 1882. 

We had to alter the form of the building to suit 
the requirements of the new site, and we prepared 

lans for the additional side buildings containing 
picture gallery, re em 4 A , dining and refresh- 
ment rooms, smoking and billiard rooms, and offices. 

The taking-down of the builditig at Dublin was 
commenced in the autumn of 1882, and its re- 
erection at Battersea, along with the construction 
of the side buildings, were all carried out under 
our direction as the engineers to the company, and 
were practically completed in the summer of 1884, 
when the whole was disposed of to a new company, 
who launched their prospectus on the 11th of July, 
1884, with Sir Robert Carden, M.P., as chairman, 
and Messrs. F. & H. Francis as their architects, who 
have made further additions at the east end of the 
Palace since their appointment. 

The contractors who carried out the works under 
our direction were as follow :— 

Taking down and re-erecting main iron building, 
Messrs. Braby & Co. 

Constructing new side buildings in Bath and 
and Portland stone, Messrs: Bywaters. 

Lighting arrangements by gas, Messrs. Strode & 
Co 


Hot-water heating arrangements by Messrs. 
Rosser & Russell. 
BELL, MILLER, & Bev, MM. Inst.C.E. 
Westminster and Glasgow. 








A CLERK OF WORKS’ DUTIES. 


Srr,—Will the editor of the Builder kindly 
answer the following inquiry, which I humbly think 
is a somewhat important one ? 

Aclerk of works is employed by and paid bya 
sanitary committee of a town corporation, and 
works as usual under an architect employed and 
paid by this same committee. 

Is it, or is it not, the known and recognised dut 
of such clerk of works,—who has not, let it be well 
borne in mind, had any, not a single one, instruction 
of any kind or form whatever from this committee 
or any one,—to inform this committee from time to 
time, or at any time, that the arehitect is deviating 
from the specification or the contract drawings, by 
giving written or verbal orders to the clerk of works 
to have portions of the work executed in material 
or design or in workmanship other than specified, 
and which orders are carried out by the clerk of 
works ? 

By the specification the architect is empowered, 
as usual, to alter, add to, or omit, what work he 
pleases. CLERK oF WORKS. 

*,* Most certainly it is not the duty of the clerk 
of works to make any such report. The clerk of 
works is under the orders of the architect, and is 
responsible to him directly. 








THE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC. 


Sir,— The editor of the Builder in 1881 very 
generously accorded me a little space in your 
widely-spread journal to say a few words respecting 
the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury; and it 
must be a great satisfaction to all interested in it 
to read the report of Mr. Burford Rawlings, the 
secretary and general director, whose energy has 
never slept. 

Twenty-five years ago it was a little hespital, for 
whose habitation no more than a single house could 
be provided, and now the new and magnificent 
building, rising like a Phoenix on the ashes of the 
old one, has become a world-known institution, and 
tens of thousands of sufferers have shared its advan- 
tages, and alike by the reputation it has achieved 
and by the ever-widening scope of its good work 
among the most neglected of the sick poor, and by 
its abundant promise of a future fraught with benefit 
to every rank of the community, the hospital claims 
& share of sympathy and support of all who acknow- 
— the relief of suffering to be a great and sacred 

uty 

Out of the large sum of 60,0007. needed to com- 
plete the building and equipment fund, there only 
remain a few thousands more to be contributed to 
enable the committee to inform the Prince of Wales 
(who opens the new building on Saturday) that the 
institution can pursue its useful career free from 
the burden of debt. ** CARLEON.” 


Y | Oak Lodge. 





FAN-LIGHTS. 


Srtr,—I have read with some interest the notes 
in your current number on “ Fan-lights ” [p. 896]. 
I hope it may have some effect in preserving them, 
but I have for some time noticed, with regret, that 
when old houses are repaired or altered, these lovely 
and graceful objects are the first things to disappear. 
_ I was particularly struck with this the other day 
in Gower-street. It may be a rule in the great 
London properties that certain changes should be 
made on the granting of new leases: can it be that 
a single sheet of plate-glass is considered an im- 
provement on the fan-lights of our grandfathers ? 

WILLIAM WICKHAM. 

*»”" We entirely concur with our correspondent 
as to the want of taste displayed in the alterations 
in Gower-street. The entrances have been effectually 
vulgarised. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Heavitree (Exeter).—A Congregational Hall 
has been erected here. In 1884 the site of 
“‘Homefield House” and yard was obtained at 
Heavitree, at a total cost of 7261. Messrs. 
Best and Commin supplied drawings for a 
church and schools to cover the entire site; 
but the school buildings only are erected on the 
yard adjoining the house, and will be used as a 
Mission - hall and Sunday School. Messrs. 
Scadding & Son were entrusted with the work, 
the contract price being 9991. The Hall has 
been bailt in the Gothic style. The walls are 
of local red brick, with Bath stone dressings. 
At the north end is a platform, and the lectern 
standing on it was supplied by Messrs. Wippell 
& Co., of Exeter. Ventilation is ensured by 
means of Leggott’s patent fan-light openers. 
The glazing has been carried out by Mr. King- 
well, and the plumbing by Messrs. Bowden & 
Toby. The work has been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Scadding’s foreman (Mr. J. 
B. Cole). The total cost of the building will be 
about 1,200/., and accommodation is provided 
for 288 persons. 

Ashington.—New Co-operative Store buildings, 
including a Temperance hotel, have just been 
opened at Ashington Colliery. The buildings 
are of pressed red bricks with stone facings. 
The architects were Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, 
of Newcastle; the clerk of the works was 
Mr. Charlton; and the contractor was Mr. 
Lilburn. 

Teignmouth (Devon).—A fountain is to be 
presented to Teignmouth by Mr. J. Wills, of 
It is to be erected on ground ad- 
joining the west end of No. 2, The Esplanade,— 
near the Den promenade. The design is in the 
Italian style, circular at the base, and having 
four drinking fountains for persons, a large 
trough for cattle, and four basins for dogs. 
The structure will be 15 ft. in diameter, and 
16 ft. high. There will be one central jet of 
water at the top, and four smaller jets from the 
main basin. The fountain will be of grey 
granite, fine-axed, having four polished Aber- 
deen granite columns supporting each of the 
two upper basins, which will be pierced by 
numerous holes through which the water will 
fall on to a large octagonal water-shed at the 
base, and thence into the cattle-trough, forming 
graceful cascades in its descent. The work will 
cost about 300/., and is being carried out by 
Mr. J. J. Hayman, of Teignmouth, from a 
design prepared by Mr. T. Mullins, architect, 
of Exeter. 

Beaconsfield (Bucks).— A very large clock 
and chimes have been erected on the church 
here. The dial is 9 ft. diameter. The clock 
plays the Cambridge chimes, strikes the hours 
upon a 21 cwt. bell, and is fitted with all 
the latest improvements. It has a pendulum 
of 2 cwt. The entire work has been carried 
out by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, who have also put up a four- 
dial clock at the new workhouse at Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Newbury.—The scene of the great fire noticed 
by us in our issue of February 29th last, at 
the Albert Moulding Mills and Joinery Works, 
Newbury, the property of Mr. Samuel Elliott, 
has assumed a different aspect since that date. 
The premises have now been entirely rebuilt. 
The moulding-mill is one of the most extensive 
in the West of England. The loss in the late fire 
on machinery alone was little less than 8,6001. 








Preston.—A two-light Munich stained-glass 
window has just been erected in the baptistery 
of St. Peter’s Church, Preston, in which two 
frescos have lately been painted. The subject 
of the window is the ‘‘ Draught of Fishes.” 
The artists are Messrs. Mayer & Co. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


2,871, Letter-box, with Indicating Bell. J.D. 
Duckett. 

The letter-box is provided with automatic means 
for signalling when anything is inserted therein, 
and with a groove in the front plate for the 
attachment of a name-plate. On opening the 
hinged flap of the letter-bex a pivoted projection 
actuates an arm and causes a spindle to rotate 
until a spur enters a slot in the arm, when the 
spindle falls back and the bell rings. The letter- 
box bell may be used as a house or door bell, the 
seating for the bell-pull being formed on the front 
plate of the box. 


4,570, Door-sill Brasses. S. Slater. 

A door-sill brass is sprung into sockets on the 
door-posts by its own elasticity, being bent in a 
bow-like form. It may be readily taken out for 
cleaning, and when in position is fastened by slots 
engaging on pins, by which it is fastened to the 
door-sills. 

3,792, Non-conducting Covering for Heat. 
W. L. Thompson and J. C. W. Stanley. 

Sheets of porous material such as hair, felt 
silicate-cotton, asbestos, and the like, are corruga 
and placed one over another to the thickness re- 
quired, with the corrugations at right angles. On 
the inner side strips of asbestos are secured by 
riveting, and covered with adhesive material, and 
the lagging so attached to the objects to be covered. 
The outer sheet may have a plate of tinned iron or 
a sheet of tinfoil paper. The metal coating is per- 
forated at various points to detect leakage, 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


June 19.—7,469, H. Buchan, Improvements in 
Water-closets.—7,475, E. Dutton, Improved Bench 
Vice. — 7,483, J. Hammond, Improvements in 
Mortising Machines.—7,485, A. Mc , Manufac- 
ture of Pigments.—7,506, G. Redfern, Automatic 
Intermittent Syphon or Flushing Cisterns. 

June 20.—7,526, J. Dougherty, Fastening and 
Securing Door Knobs on Spindles.—7,542, J. Over- 
ing and A. Tulip, Construction of Buildings or 
Structures.—7,552, J. Sharp, Window Sash Fasten- 


ings. 

a 22.-—7,587, W. Farrow, Water Waste Pre- 
venter Cisterns for Water-closets.—7,592, R. Rob- 
son, Foundation and Fastener for Tiles. 

June 23.—7,604, W. Baird, Flushing Water- 
closets Automatically. — 7,618, J. Clegg, Wood 
Floorings, Match Linings, and other Wood Cover- 
ings.—7,620, H. Byles and T. Hanson, Improve- 
ments in Water-closets. —7,637, A. Boult, Bit Brace. 
7,655, G. Winkle, Knobs for Lock Spindles, &c. 

June 24.—7,670, W. Kilsby, Improvements in 
Sinks or Gutter Drains.—7,699, H. Haddan, Im- 
provements in Windows. 

June 25.—7,716, D. Appleton and J. Fussell, Im- 

rovements in Screw Drivers. —7,724, J. Macmeikan, 

entilators.—7,729, F. Garon, Fastening Knobs to 
Door Spindles and Handles.—7,732, D. Webb, 
Pavement Lights.—7,735, T. Collis, Portable Dust- 
Bin.—7,738, G. Pfeifer and Max Schutz, Apparatus 
for Heating Soldering Tools.-—-7,741, O. Elphick, 
Apparatus for Drawing off Water for Flushing, &c. 
—7,743, G. Wright, Improvements ia Stove Grates, 
-—7,762, E. Robbins, Improvements in the Manufac- 
ture of Plain, Ornamental, Decorative, and Con- 
structive Works from Slag.—7,748, T. Worthington, 
Producing Imitations of Wood and Marble on 
Painted and other Surfaces, 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACOEPTED. 


3,255, W. Mead and 8. Jenner, Chimney-top or 
Ventilating Shaft.—5,537, G. Halbach, Improve- 
ments in Bow Saws.—5,661, J. Horne, Apparatus 
for Warming and Ventilating.— 5,705, A. Blew, Fire 
Escapes, Applicable also for Ventilating Buildings, 
5,798, G. Crowther, Receptacle for Paints, Stains, 
and Bruahes.—6,121, J. Weston, Door Springs.- 
6,133, E. Cammiss, Manufacture of Bricks.—6,318, 
T. Birbeck, Spindle for Door Knobs and Means of 
Attaching same.—6,643, R. Hunter and J. Turn- 
bull, Kitchen Ranges.—5,529, W. Riches, Com- 
bination Cabinets.—5,577, J. Bennett, Manufac- 
turing Welded Hinges.—6,157, C. Schlickeysen, 
Apparatus for Cutting Bricks and Tiles.—6,244, 
G. Smart, Improvements in Tiles. — 6,249, G. 
Redfern, Improvements in Tiles.—6,712, J. Budd 
Ornamental Glass for Decorating Walls and 
Ceilings. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two monthe, 

9,793, T. Wright, a Plumb Rule.—10,717, W. 
Holmes, Syphon Water-waste Preventer for Flush- 
ing Purposes. —11,890, W. Page, Construction 
of Horticultural and other Buildings. — 11,960, 
H. Crewe, Improved System of Glazing Roofs. 
— 12,067, E. Bailey, Attaching Knobs to the 
Spindles of Locks and Latches. — 12,290, W. 
Hindle, Improvements in Water-closets.—13,089, 
R. Hodges and J. Archer, Sash-fastenings.—14,989, 
R. Lowe, Cement or Composition for Laying Floors 
or Pavements.—3,482, T. Hawkins, Glazing with or 
without Putty.—6,326, B. Saunders, Fasteners for 
Windows, to prevent their being opened beyond a 

iven point. —12,382, H. Boehle, Improvements in 

flectors.—14,328, C. Thompson, Improved Form 
rs Bricks for Constructing Furnaces, Stoves, Kilns, 

c. 
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Fig. 116. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.—Parr II. 
VI. 
To find the section of any cone by a plane, draw 
the real shape of the section and develope the 
surface of the cone. 


JET E be the bass of the cone, and let 
m™| the plane P be perpendicular to the 
elevation, then I*, the elevation of the 
section, falls on P’, and we get I* by finding the 
intersections of a series of generators. We find 
the real section and the tangent to any point of 
the section by the same method used above for 
the cylinder. 

To develope the cene after splitting its sur- 
face along one of its generators, the foot of 
which is ¢, we carry from this point on the base 
a series of distances, ¢9, g9', g' 9%, &., corre- 
sponding to. as many generators. Replacing 
the arcs of the curve by their cords, the cone 
becomes a pyramid, and can be developed in a 
series of triangles, s— ¢—g=, s g—9'., &c., which 
we can draw by finding their three sides. The 
cords on the base we know; as for the sides 
which start from the apex, such as s— ¢-, 8 =; 
&c., we find their length by the same means we 
used to find the real length of the hip of a roof. 
‘The developed cone is completed by connecting 
all the points, ¢. g. g'. g*.., &c., by a curve. (See 
fig. 112.) , 

Find the section of a right cone by a plane P. 

A right cone has a circle for its base, and the 
plan of its apex is on the centre of its base. 

We might find the section by the same method 
as before; but we have a more rapid way in 
cutting the cone by a series of horizontal 
planes, for their sections are then circles, and 
we can at once find thereby the plan of an 

int of the section of the cone by the plane P, 
(See fig. 113.) . , 

Defination of the conic sections found. 

The plane which cuts the right cone may 











have three positions, which we will define as 
follows :— 


A plane X passing through the apex of the 
cone meeting the plane of the base is called a 
directing plane. | 

If a cone be cut by a plane P parallel to a 
directing plane X, the section is an ellipsis 
when the directing plane passes outside the 
base of the cone (fig. 114); it is an hyperbola 
when the directing plane falls within the ‘bases 
(fig. 115), and a parabola when the directing 
Pie). is tangent to the surface of the cone (fig. 
116). 

In the development of a right cone the base 
becomes an arc of a circle with the length of 
the generator G as radius, and to get the 
developed surface of the cone we have only to 
carry on such a circle the distances of the foots 
of the generators ¢ 9, 9 g', g' 9*, &c. If we'are 
developing a complete cone, that is a cone the 
generators of which are prolonged above the 
apex 8, we shall find two segments instead of 
one. To distinguish them we will make the 
radius of the one smaller than that of the 
other. Whenever the diameter of the base of 
a right cone is larger than its height the 
developed circle will measure more than 180°, 
or half a circle, and the two parts of the 
developed surface will overlap one another. 


To find the shape of the elliptical section of 
a cone it will suffice to have its major and 
minor axes. In fig. 117 the major axis is parallel 
to the elevation plane, and is projected in real 
length in e’e”; the other is parallel to the 
plane of the plan, and is projected in’ real 
length in f* f*; this allows to draw the ellipsis 
by any of the methods commonly used or with 
elliptical compasses. 

In the development of the cone, S. mz will 
be equal to the real length S m, which is easy 
to find; for a horizontal line from m” will give 


| you a point a which m would reach if thé cone 


were made to rotate round its axis. §” a’ 
is, therefore, equal to real length of § m which 





——S 


we carry on the generator G. in the developed 
surface. | 

For the tangent in m to the developed sec- 
tion, we make g-.. t equal to g ¢ and tangent to 
the developed base in g., then t. m. is the 
tangent; for the angle it will make with G. 
will be the same as the one the tangent itself, 
tm, made with the generator, G. We shall 
draw this curve more easily by getting a few 
points and their tangents than by getting a 
great number of points. (See fig. 117.) 


Find the section of the cone when it 48 a 
hyperbola. 


As in the case of the ellipsis, we can find the 
principal points of this curve, such as the ex- 
tremities r_ r_ of the axis, then the centre o_, 
and the limits which pass through o_. 

To find these limits, we draw the generators 
D parallel to the cutting plane P. We do so 
by making D” parallel to P’, and deducing 
therefrom D*. By the feet d of the generators 
D, we draw lines tangent to the base ; they are 
the horizontal traces X* of the planes X tangent 
to the cone along the generators D, and there- 
fore the points 6 where they meet: P* belong to 
the limits of the tangents to the hyperbola, 
the lines @ o_ are, therefore, those limits. (See 
fig. 118.) : 

~The above gives us all the elements for draw- 
ing the hyperbola, either by hand or with the 
aid of special compasses. Students who are 
unacquainted with conic sections may. rest 
contented with drawing the curves by a series 
of points which they get, as in fig. 113, by 
cutting the cone by horizontal planes. set 

In developing the surface of the cone with 
a hyperbolical section, we must be careful to 
remember on which side of S— we must carry 
the points m= ofthe section I. according.as 
they belong to the sections of the lower or 
the upper cone. Generally one of the sections 
is'cut in two, and the developed cone présents 
the appearance of fig. 119; tangents to the 
developed section are found by the same method 
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described in fig. 117 for the development of the 
ellipsis. . The developed generators D. D- will 
be the limits of the developed curve of the 
hyperbola, for we know that they meet- the 
curve in points infinitely distant. (See fig. 119). 





-»dftg. 119. . 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Claines (Worcestershire).—The new church of 
St. Barnabas, Rainbow-hill, Claines, has. just 
been consecrated. - The church consists of a 
nave, north and south aisles, transept, chancel 
(which is apsidal), vestry and organ-chamber, 
north and south porches; with narthex at west 
end, having swing doors communicating with 
porches. Entrances are also provided at the 
east end of the south transept and vestry. The 
extreme internal length of. the church is 
108 ft. 3 in. by 55 ft. 5 im. wide. Extreme 
heights are as follow :—Chancel, 40 ft.;. nave, 
48 ft.; narthex and porch, 15 ft. 3 in.; aisles 
and vestry, 21 ft.; transepts, 26ft. The walls are 
substantially built with brick, vary from about 
2 ft. to 3 ft. in thickness, and are faced. with 
pressed bricks set in dark mortar. finished with 
a neat cut. joint, Bath stone being employed for 
windows, bell gablet, and outside dressings ; also 
white brick for string and plinth courses. The 
nave walls are supported on either side with 
three Early English shafts with chamfered 
stone arches and moulded labels of grey Broms- 
grove stone. In the spandrels of the nave 
arches are introduced six carved Bromsgrove 
stone circular medallions representing St. 
Barnabas, St. Paul, St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John. The floors of the 
entrances, aisles, and chancel are laid with 
encaustic tiles supplied by Webb’s Worcester 
Tileries Company (Limited). The ventilation 
has been arranged by the Worcester Sanitary 
Ventilating Company, of which Mr. BE. Day. is 
engineer, the system adopted being a combina- 
tion ofEllison and Lloyd’s patents. The general 
design of the church partakes of the character 
of work existing abont the early part and middle 
portion of the thirteenth century. Accommo- 
dation is provided for about 500 persons. The 
carving and font were.executed by Mr. Forsyth. 
The heating and gas work was carried out by 
Messrs. Goodman & Ward. Mr. William Birch 
has acted as clerk of the works. The whole of 
the work, including fittings, heating apparatus, 
gas, fences, &c., complete, has been carried out 
by Messrs. Brazier & Weaver, contractors, 
Bromsgrove, at a cost of about 3,6001., from 
the designs 4nd under the supervision of Mr. 
Ernest Day, architect, Worcester. 

Sheffield.—The new reredos in Sheffield parish 
church has just been unveiled. It is of oak, 
and is stated to be part and parcel-of. the 
original design for the general restoration of 
the church. When that took place some few 
years ago, Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, architects, 
acting with the late Sir Gilbert Scott as con- 
sulting architect, prepared designs for this 
reredos. .These designs have since received 
some alterations, and it. has long been the wish 
of the Venerable Archdeacon Blakeney, D.D., 
and his indefatigable churchwardens, to see the 
ideal on paper become a reality. Opportunities 
for doing this at last offered themselves, and 
last year Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, was 
commissioned to carry out the work. The new 
reredos is composed wholly of English oak, left 
from the tool, and without oil or varnish of any 
description. Like the immediate surroundings, 
it is in the fourteenth-century style of Deco- 
rated Gothic work. Its entire length is 21 ft., 
and its greatest altitude 9 ft. The lowness of 
the fine east window, and the undesirability of 
Cutting into any of its light, rendered the 
general treatment somewhat difficult to manage 
successfully. Immediately above the altar- 
table are three recessed panels divided by 
niches; all these are surmounted by groined 





and ogee-headed canopies, which rise from 
carved capitals; and are crowned by a wealth 
of crocketed work, each being separated by: 
bold buttresses, which, after being carried well 
up; terminate in graceful pinnacles a) little 
above the main: cornice line.. A continuous 
cornice, rich In @ wealth of running’ ornament 
and brattice’ work,: runs through the entire. 
length, whilst the recéssed ground-work (above 
the ogee-heads andi below the cornice) is 
diapered by rich paterze in geometrical patterns. 
The recessed panels have gilded grounds. The 
niches between are decorated with the Tudor 
rose.. From the Holy Table to the walls, on 
each side, there. is an arcading of six bays, all 
exhibiting rich and delicate carved work. This 
arcading rests upon a deeply-moulded base,’ 
between which and the moulded transom are 
traceried panelling. Above all this spring the 
shafts, quatrefoil' on plan, which carry the 
groined head niches‘above the main panels: 
These heads mostly assume an ogee outline,’ 
and are crocketed. ‘They spring from daintily- 
carved cherubim heads, and above and behind 
them the ground is diapered. 

- Hast Hanningfield, near Chelmsford.—Al 
Saints’ Church in this parish has just been 
consecrated by:the Bishop of St..Alban’s. The 


old. church was totally destroyed by fire at 


the close of 1883, and the building committee 
decided to erect the new church on a site nearer 
the centre of' the village.- It consists of nave, 
chancel, north and: south transepts, organ- 
chamber, vestry, and bell-turret to hold five 
bells. Accommodation is provided for 140 adults 
and sixty children. The walls are of brick, faced 


with Kentish rag and ‘Car stone, and Bath stone 


dressings. The reredos, font, and pulpit are 
richly carved with subjects chosen by the rector, 
the Rev: James Fowler, and the.total cost of the 
building is about 3,000l. The architect was 
Mr. Henry Stone, of London, and the builder, 
Mr. W. Wood, of Ohelmsford, whilst’ Mr. G. 


Hamlin acted as clerk of ‘works, and the carving 


was executed by Mr. J. Frampton. 
Battersea—The new church of’ 8t- Andrew, 
Battersea, was consecrated on the 124th mit. 


The church has been erected by Messrs. Macey 


& Sons, of Battersea, from the designs of Mr. 


Henry’ Stone, architect, Bedford-row. It is' 


built of stock bricks; relieved with red dressings 
and Ham Hill stone to doors and windows: The 
roof is covered with Broseley tiles. The nave 
columns are of Ham ‘stone, and the arches are 
formed ‘in’ red bricks. The floor is laid with 


solid ‘wood blocks. The mosaic tile pavement 


of the chancel ‘was laid by Messrs. Minton. The 
gas-fittings were by Mr. Dodson, the carving by 
Mr. George Frampton, the hot-water pipes, &c., 


by Messrs. Jones & Co. The seats for the con- 


gregation are of deal, varnished, those in the 
chancel being: of pitch-pine. The pulpit is 
carved and of Caen stone. The roof is open and 
boarded throughout. The church furniture was 
supplied by Messrs. Atkinson &Co., of Lambeth. 
The cost of the church has been only somé 


-5,000/. “Mr: Humphreys acted as foreman of 


the works.’ St. Andrew’s stands in the midst of 


a network of railways, and the congregation is } 
largely composed of railway men. Mr. John | 


Deacon, of Putney, gave the site. 








DISSENTING.CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Belfast. — Sandy Row Methodist Church, 
Belfast; was opened for service onthe 28th ult. 
The church, which in: design exhibits a simple 
treatment of the Early English style, is built in 
Belfast red perforated brickwork, with dressings 
of red freestone to the doors and windows. It 
facesthe end of MeAdam-street, the principal 
gable being so arrahged as to show in Sandy- 
row. This facade has-a bold triplet window in 
the centre, with single windows in the recesses 
between the buttresses. The entrance door- 
ways open into the vestibule, and have splayed 
stone jambs with moulded arches, having label 
and hood mouldings, with foliated terminals. 
The interior of the new church is 68 ft. long by 
42 ft. wide, with galleries at sides and one end. 
The arched recess at the back of the pulpit is 
arcaded in pitch pines The-seats and pulpit, 
gallery front, and other joiners’ work, are of 
pitch-pine, with panels of Quebec pine, and 
mouldings of deep-coloured wood. The heating 
is effected by Musgrave’s small-bore tube 
apparatus. The church affords sitting accom- 
modation for 650 adults. The cost of church, 
schools, and ground is 3,500/. The contract has 
been executed by Mr. Hucheson Keith from the 


E, F. Gwynne, 
‘Forest Gate, Earlham-grove—The freehold house, 
** Lynacroft.”’ 


designs and under'the superintendence of Mr. 


James J. Phillips, architect, Arthur-street, 
Belfast. ; 

South: Elmsall, near Doncaster.—The' new 
Wesleyan Chapel at South Elmsall was opéned 
on:the 25th ult. The buildings comprise a chapel, 
58 ft. by 83 ft:, with vestries in the rear;“and 
are of Elland flag stone. The tracery to the 
windows and other dressings are of Horsforth 
sandstone. The.tower; with spire, rises to 
90 ft. in height. The interior is: finished in 
pitch pine’and English oak. The’communion 
table and chairs are of ‘carved Wainscot oak- 
The gasfittings ‘are’ of hammered iron and 
polished brass by Messrs. Dutton & Powers, of 
Manchester. Accommodation is provided for 
400 persons; and the cost, exclusive of site, has 
been 1,600/.° Mr. James Wilson, of Leeds; has 
been the architect, but the works have been 
carried out under the personal superintendence 
of Mr. T. Butler-Wilson, who’ has recently 
ucceeded to his father’s practice. - 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. | 
JUNE 22, acon 
’ 7 DssuvuaM, Tewson, & Co. 
Whitechapel, High-street—Freehold ground-rents 
of 761,, reversion in 28 years cane 
Eastcheap—Freehold ground-rent of 1,2201, rever- 
sion in 79 years ' : 
Great Tower-street—Freehold ground-rent of 300/., 
reversion in 49 years ‘ : 
ae High-street—A plot of freehold land, f 


£3,100 
81,700 




















2 . » 45 

71, 145, and 146, High-street, freehold vee 21,050 
Aldgate—27, High-street, freehold cccceedecesscsedinens SAMO 
Cheapside- -66, Queen-street, freehold bee . 12,076 
E eap--46, Fish-street-hill, freeliold ;........5...:5" 6,000 


: By T..CHamPpwzss, 
Romford, White Hart-lane—Four freehold cottages 460 








Hornchurch — Four freehold cottages, and 
= © 2a, lr, 14p. .....0.. 490 
Barking, . we — An enclosure of land,’ - 
> 2la, 3r. 3lp, freehold. ,,., «1,050 
An enclosure of land, 50a. 2r,.29p., freehold ...... 3,100 


By Vuntom, Buiu, & Coorzr. 
Shoe-lane—10 to 14, Robin Hood-court, Freehold... 3,000 
iste By J. Dawson & Son. : 
Pimlico—37, 38, and 39, Pulford-street, 33 years, 








qrounnnent 271. 78. ° oseitie . 800 
‘Clapham— 9and 11, Turrett-grove, 85 years, ground- 
rent 112.-10s. seoreebons 6 - 7 ~t 670 
Battersea—68, St. P hilip-street, . 72 years, ground. 
rent 61, —_ 270 





13, Stanley-street, 71 years, ground-rent 52. 13s.4d, 250: 
Lambeth—$4, Renfrew-road, 40 years, ground-rent _ 


4l, eee ° eaoe ” ° e 
11, Loughborongh-street, 19 years, ground-rent3/,. 210 
.. By J. MeLacuuan & Son, “ps 
Balham—80 and 84, Sistova-road, 92 years, ground. 
rent 141. 14s, “ofa ona 
94, Endlesham-road, 96 years, ground-rent 7/,...... 330 
H. J 


: H. J. BE. Braxz. 
Liphook, Hants—An ‘enclosure of freehold land, 
16a, Or. 4p. ...00. si cesses 

















480 
| JunpE 23.’ . 
| : . By A. Rriowarps, ridi “@ “Bit eo 
Tottenham—4 and 8, Tottenham-terrace, 6 years, . 
ground-rent 102. 10s, » ls 
11 and 12, Percy Villas, 66 years, ground-rent 
4i. 10s, eeeees _ . ee eece 365 





By Tuurgoop & Martin, 
Islington—14, Hanover-street, freehold.......00-.0.00008 750 
23, Gerrard-street, 48 years, ground-rent 6/, .,,... 550 








Camden-road—133, King’s-road, 38 years, ground- 
rent 72, ... » 846 


‘By H. J. Krex. | 
Camden Town—69, Avfington-xoad, freehold .....000. 1,100 
By T. B. Wxsracort, | 





Kentish Town—33, Malden-crescent, 81 years, 


ound-rent 92. 10s, be ER 645 
75, Castle-road, 76 years, ground-rent 41, 10s,.,.... 506. 
; By M. Lrgs1u. 
Mile ey Lichfield-road, 66 years, ground- om 
rent 32, 5s, ditbek 
North Bow—156, Armagh-road, freehold .» 265 
By W.H. Moors. 
Fitzroy uare—14, Charlotte-street, freehold eeeeee 1,650 
Kentish Town—1l25, Leighton - road, 55 years, 
ground-rent 5/, 5s. eee seve 
By Dzszvuam, Tzwson, & Co. 
Bexley, Kent—Three houses, ten cottages, and an 
orchard, 2a, lr. 15p., freehold stead 
Tottenham Court-road—Ground-rent of 14/. ayear, 
reversion in 24 years .. : re, Sa 
Ground-rent of 41/., a year, reversion in 24 years 2,560 
Ground-rent 301. a year, reversion in 35 years...... 1,230 
Ground-rent of 83/, a year, reversion in 82 years 2,810 
Ground-rent of 55/.a year for 41 years, and 902, 
for 45 years .. ‘ pooses, ° 
Ground-rent of 245/. a year, reversion in 87 years 8,195 
By Harps, Vavenan, & JENKINSON. 
Pentonville-road—No. 20, freehold ssscssssees 1,700 
Eltham — The freehold residence called ‘* The 
a Woodland © stiages freehold 
0 »” freehold ....... Mode > shoals 
Farnborough, Lock’s Bottom—Freehold orchard, 


la. 2r, 9p. e 
Jun 24, 


By A. Savitz & fon, 
Stratford—2 to 10 even, Angel-lane, and 1 to 7, 
Wilton’s-road, freehold . scikdustbecestandenbbetentt 1,550 
12 to 40 even, Angel-lane, fr ~ old., pe 3,030 
By Futuize, Horsty, Sons, & CassBLL. 
Lewes, Sea" The Viper” Store, with wharf and 
yard, freehold .sssoseess : . 1,200 
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Waters & Raw.Ence. 

Weyhill — “* Penton Lodge,” 

» BB. SED. ccc seoenned - 
By Mappox & Sow. 

Pimlico—129, Lupus-street, 23 years, ground-rent 


Hants, and 
84a 


peeseee £12,600 





1,430 





DUN BBs Soo cciscvecccesncaconcesccsagnoncenduanténessubibvbete 490 
Edgeware-road—aA profit rental of 2561. a year, term 
10 years ...... menstitinees’: ae 





JUNE 25, 
By Hussry, Watcort, & BLackFrorD. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill—Ground-rents of 621, 10s., rever- 


sion in 81 years ...... - 


ante. 1,275 
By Norton, Trist, Watney, & Co. 





Richmond Hill—6, Downe Terrace, freehold ......... 1,5:0 
By Fareprotuer, Eris, Crarx, & Co. 
Kast Ham—Freehold land, 4a, 3r. 23p. .......0.eseseeee 1,800 
Dorset-square—Ground-rent of 31/, 10s. a year, 
term 24 years......... “ iow “ie 





By Newzon & Harvina. 
Camden-road—61, Hilldrop-crescent, ground-rent 
10s., 65 years ; 
Kingsland—104, 106, and 108, Southgate-road, 34 
YOars, CTOUNA-Tent 10F. ........cscccccccvecccceccececece 
islington—5, Rheidol-road, 31 years, ground-rent 51. 
Stoke Newington—19 and 2 , Chisholm-road, 89 
years, ground-rent 121. face a 
ene and 117, Forest-road, 66 years, ground- 
DENS BUG. cscccccs-cocccccccnccccessocceees 
Islington—55 and 56, Colebrooke-row, freehold...... 
St. Marylebone—Ground-rents of 42/. a year, term 
86 Years .........00- - sccccccces 
Ground rents of 771. a year, term 36 years 
By C. C. & T. Moors. 
Mile End—1, St. Thomas-road, 65 years, ground- 
rent, 32, 15s. 6d 


Dunk-street, the lease and goodwill of the “ Old 
Cheshire Cheese ’’ 


859 


1,160 
370 


575 











2,565 





660 
1,130 





140 





a7 E. Srrmson. 
Brixton—193 to 199 odd, Shakespeare-road, 69 years, 
ground-rent 251.  ..........0c00++s0 
Borough—91, Long-lane, freehold ..........0-.0..s0+000. 
Bermondsey—148 to 154 even, Rolls-road, 57 years, 
ground-rent 181... pocegenoesos ; 
Rotherhithe—29 to 35, Corbetts-lane, 96 years, 
ground-rents 272, 10s. ... eee , . 1,200 
JUNE 26. 
By Baxzr & Son. 
Sunbury, near—An enclosure of freehold land, 
Be BE. BE. . coccescees poupoeneuswouseqoonpesecceet oss 
New Burlington-street, No. 1—Profit rental, 490/., 
term 18 years ........ ° 


1,225 
760 

















8,920 
1,400 





By R. Rr. 
Notting Hill—1 and 2, Pamber-street, 79 years, 
ground-rent 132. : ° 
Camden Town---85, York-road, 75 years, ground- 
rent, 61. 10s. seccee socoeecccscce 
Mile End—34 and 43, Harford-street, 31 years, 
ground-rent 51, 108, ..........0ss00e« soedesocese 
Serene, Wray-crescent, 93 years, ground- 
rent 8. — , 


455 








375 
435 














MEETINGS. 
Saturpay, Jury 4. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to Chichester 
Cathedral, under the guidance of Mr, Somers Clarke, F.S.A. 
Train from Victoria at 10.30 a.m. 

Monpay, JULY 6, 

Clerks of Works’ Association.—Mr. J. H. Heathman, 

on “ Measures for Protection against Fire.”’ 7.30 p.m, 
THURSDAY, JULY 9. 

Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, —- Anniversary 

Meeting at Royal Institution, Albemarle-street.— Address 


by Professor Corfield on “ The Water Supply of Ancient 
man Cities.”” 3 p.m, 








Miscellanen, 
A new Hall and Sunday School-rooms 


have been decided upon in connexion with 
the North Leith parish church. An eligible 
site has been secured, stretching between 
Great Wellington - street and Allan - street, 
off the Ferry-road; and, as the result of a 
limited competition, designs by Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, architect, Edinburgh, have been 
unanimously selected by the committee. The 
scheme comprises a large hall, in which eighty 
classes are accommodated, and so arranged that 
when required the hall can be seated for an 
audience of 900 persons comfortably, in addi- 
tion to platform accommodation. There are 
also infants’ class-room, accommodating 150; 
committee-room, kitchen, furnace-room, three 
separate rooms for advanced classes, capable of 
being opened out to form one apartment; 
teachers’ room, and caretaker’s dwelling. The 
works are to be proceeded with so soon as 
tenders are obtained, the limit of expenditure 
proposed by the committee for the whole works 
being under 3,0001. 

Sanitary Institute of Great Britain.— 
The ninth anniversary meeting of this Institute 
will be held in the lecture theatre of the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle-street, on Thursday next, 
July 9th, at three p.m. The chair will be taken 
by Sir John Lubbock. An address will be 
delivered by Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A.., 
M.D., entitled “‘The Water Supply of Ancient 
Roman Cities,’’ and the medals and certificates 
awarded to the successful exhibitors at the 
Exhibition held at Dublin in 1884 will be 
presented. 





880| the fountain is Gothic. 





New Fountain, Henley-on-Thames.— 
The visitors to the Regatta, who have been 
accustomed to look with some degree of fami- 
liarity upon the obelisk and pump which, for 
want of something more graceful, have for 
many a long year been the principal objects of 
attraction in the Market-place, will be agreeably 
surprised at the change which has taken place 
since their last visit. The obelisk has been 
relegated to a suburb of the town, and the 
pump removed. A handsome fountain has 
been erected in their place. ‘The circumstances 
which led to this transformation may be gleaned 
from the following inscription engraved on a 
granite panel :—“ In memory of Greville Philli- 
more, M.A., for sixteen years rector of Henley- 
on-Thames : this Fountain was presented to the 
town, June, 1885, by his family and friends.” 
The deceased rector was a brother of the late 
Sir Robert Phillimore, and to him Henley is 
indebted for its schools, its school of art, 
nursing-home, invalid’s kitchen, parochial hall, 
and other useful institutions. The design of 
The materials are 
granite and Ketton stone. At each of the four 
angles is a globular lamp, by Hodge, of Hatton- 
garden. The steps, foundation, and plumb are 
by Mr. Clements, of Henley; the fountain 
itself being the work of Mr. James Forsyth, of 
Finchley New-road, Hampstead. 

Patent Postage-stamp Affixer.—We have 
had submitted to our notice a machine for 
affixing postage-stamps, which has been in- 
vented and patented by Mdlle. Victoria de 
Bunsen. By its use the injurious habit of 
wetting with the tongue the stamps and flap of 
the envelope is obviated, and as it is stated that 
100 stamps can be affixed in five minutes by an 
experienced person with this machine, it is 
apparent that by its use a vast waste of time 
will be avoided by those who are in the habit of 
using stamps in any considerable number. Not 
the least merit of the apparatus is its sim- 
plicity, and the absence of complicated move- 
ments in its employment. It is exhibited in 
the International Inventions Exhibition, where 
it may be inspected by those interested in such 
an appliance.—Lancet. 

A Recreation-Ground for Oldbury.—On 
Saturday last a public recreation-ground was 
formally opened for the use of the people of 
Oldbury by Mr. A. M. Chance. The ground is 
about two acres in extent, situated in the Low 
Town district, between the uew railway em- 
bankment and Lodge-street. It has been fenced 
in and planted with a number of shrubs and 
flowers, while the centre is laid with grass. 
The whole of the expense has been borne by 
Messrs. Chance Bros., of the alkali works, and 
the planting and laying out of the ground has 
been carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
A. M. Chance. The firm propose retaining 
control of the ground for the present, but it 
will no doubt ultimately be made over to the 
Local Board for the use of the inhabitants in 
perpetuity. , 

The Dake of Albany’s Sarcophagus.— 
A handsomely-sculptured sarcophagus has just 
been erected in the Albert Chapel, Windsor, in 
which are re-entombed the remains of the late 
Duke of Albany. It is placed on the marble 
mosaic floor, midway between the west entrance 
doorway and the tomb of the late Prince Con- 
sort. The work is executed in statuary marble. 
The recumbent figure in plaster is temporarily 
placed on top awaiting the figure in marble, 
which is far advanced towards completion. 
Mr. J. E. Boehm, R.A., is the sculptor; 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., is the architect; and 
the work has been executed by Mr. Henry 
Terry. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—The 
third meeting of the Junior Debating Club was 
held at the Rooms, 9, Cook-street, on the 29th 
June, Mr. J. H. Dawson in the chair. There was 
a large attendance. The paper for the evening 
was read by Mr. James B. Hikins, the subject 
being “ Terra-cotta.” A well-sustained discus- 
sion ensued, in which the Chairman, Messrs. 
R. Holt, C. J. Anderson, E. Rathbone, J. W. 
Blakey, and others joined. It was announced 
that the next meeting would be held on July 
13th, when Mr. Joseph H. McGovern (visitor) 
would read a paper on “‘ Valuations.” 

Newport (Mon.).—St. Woolo’s Church has, 
through the liberality of a meraber of the con- 
gregation, been presented with a handsomely- 
carved oak pulpit, with prayer-desk and seat to 
correspond, the whole having »een executed by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 








—— 


‘The New London Pavilion Music 
Hall, Coventry-street, is making rapid pro- 
gress. Thearchitect of the buildingis Mr. R. J, 
Worley, of Cannon-street, the interior arrange. 
ments being in the hands of Mr. Saunders. 
The contractors are Messrs. Peto Bros., of 
Pimlico. Portland stone is being used up to 
first-floor level; for all above that, Bath stone, 
from the Westwood Ground Quarries, is adopted. 
Since the foundation-stone was laid six weeks 
ago, about 30,000 feet cube of stone have been 
got from the quarries, sent in, prepared, and 
delivered to the building, and fixed at the rate 
of 7 ft. per week taken all round the building, 
v.e., the building has grown over 42 ft. high 
in six weeks. The contractors to do this have 
kept a large staff of men employed day and 
night. Their steam-saws have been going 
constantly, in addition to about twenty hand 
Sawyers, in order to get the stone sawn ready 
for the men to work. The cost of converting 
has been considerably lessened, and the rate 
of fixing greatly assisted by the extraordinary 
size of the Westwood stone, each block of 
which ran throughout from 3 ft. to 6 ft. deep 
in bed, and averaged over 60 ft. per block. 
The electric light is being used with great 
success at night. 

Proposed Memorial to the Late Bishop 
of Lincoln.—On the 26th ult. a meeting of the 
Bishop Wordsworth Memorial Committee was 
held in the Cathedral Vestry, Lincoln, the 
Bishop of Nottingham in the chair. It was 
unanimously resolved that the general design 
and arrangement of the memorial, which is to 
consist of a recumbent effigy of the deceased 
bishop beneath a lofty and elaborate canopy, 
should be placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner. Theselection of the sculptor 
of the effigy will rest with the general body of 
subscribers. Certain names were suggested for 
consideration. A sub-committee was formed 
to carry out the design. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club.—The Com- 
mittee of the Burlington Fine Arts Club announce 
that in consequence of the great interest excited 
by the Exhibition of Persian and Arab Art, they 
have arranged that the collection shall remain 
on view until Saturday, 11th of July, after which 
date it will be closed. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 

















































































































TIMBER. &.s8.da. & 8. d. 
Greenheart, B.G. ... ton 610 0 710 0 
Teak, E.I. - load 1110 0 1510 0 
Sequoia, U.S. ... ft.cube 026 02 9 
Ash, Canada ... load 300 60 0 
Birch ,, ion 300 410 0 

a. i teendaabeemmiaitaanehddanaa 3100 65600 
Pie, TIGMRSEO, BO. coccccescsseccccee coves 110 0 410 0 
Oak - ——t “Ss a °¢2[s9 
Canada ...... ; aie tea ei Tay < 
Pine ,, red wu. 300 40 0 
9 SEITE. comussessanpeecqoess 315 0 5 5 0 
Tete, TREES © ccccesccececccsces fathom 410 0 6 0 8 
DE PURE © cece cccccccesecseesere 6. oe. Fe@ 
OE, TR cccncoscacesconecneces: log 300 410 0 
Deals, Finland,2ndandist..std.100 8 00 9 0 0 
ETL eititansecamase 610 0 710 * 
iga ... sodeventecssersccete 7 0 0 810 90 
St. Petersburg, Ist yel. .........060 10 0 0 1610 ¥ 
9» a 710 0 915 0 
a white 710 0 1110 9 
Swedish... sbninbeindnnuitilvnnsden 700 17 0 0 
White Sea - dite 810 0 19 0 9 
Camada, Pime 1a6  ccoccesesccccoccciees 1s 0 0 3210 0 
= 2nd ul mae. 
- 3rd, &c. 700 #21010 0 
ge SID BAR. ecnaneriinseieesecs 900 12 0 0 
a 3rd and 2nd ...... 610 0 8 90 0 
New Brunswick, &c....... 5600 710 % 
Battens, all kinds .;.............se0ceee0s 400 13 0 0 

Flooring Boards, sq. 1 in.—Pre- 
pared, first ... 22 @.. 23." 
he, hash LAINE 076 #O 8 8 
Other qualities ok ~ a eae, ae eS 
Cedar, Cuba foot 0 0 32 0 0 4 
SE ee 00383 00 4 
Australian 003 O 0 3 
Mahogany, Cuba ...........cccceeseeeres 00 4 0 0 6 
St. Domingo cargo av. 00 5 O 0 6 
Mexican So. (eeenonemeneoee 004 00 5 
Tobasco “a 00 4 00 
Honduras i . 00 4 00 6 
I ihn cencmscnnieneiisahdlinel ton 700 17 0 Y 
Bahia...... we «'7 00 «216 0 0 
Satin, St. Domingo . ft{. 008s O01 0 
Porto Rico “a Ss iat oe 
Walnut, Italian ......... 004 005 

METALS. 
CorPrER — 

British, cke. and ingt. »......... ton 4710 0 4810 0 
Best selected .......ccccosccsccsccccceee 4810 0 49 0 9 
Sheets, strong 5510 0 56 0 0 
90 EE edindnednddceesnennsedoone 5210 0 63 0 9 
Australian, fine cash 5416 0 56 0 O 
Chili, bars —— 44 7 6 4415 0 
Iron—Pig in Scotland ............ tn 3089 O88 8 
Bar, Welsh, in London... , oo. ors 
29 ja. [ID Sncecesedidvehs 412 6 417 6 
», Staffordshire, London ...... 600 709090 
Sheets, single, in London............ 710 0 90 9 
Hoops il aedietiiladad 7e000hl(6U8lC OCC 
Nail rods 1‘ - euchectaes » 600 7020 
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METALS (continued). e424 G06 & | OILS. Bie 4. Qs es-4. 
YELLOW METAL....00..ceeesecceeees ib, O 0 4§ O O 43 Cocoanut, Cochin ton 3210 0 33 0 O 
Lrapv—Pig, Spanish sseeseesetennssnen 11 10 0 000 — sevens 4 ar 4 - : 

af 17 6 0 0 ~~ OE VL 
ete —— 7 a mage Palm, Lagos 3200 000 

Silesian, special .............s0. mnuwe ny ¢ | ioe 2810 0 0 0 0 
dinary brands . 13 6 0 13 7 6 | WIMSCEG...........00. vos 21.10 0 2117 6 
Or ry Rapeseed, English pale................+. 26 0 0 000 
Tin—_ »» brown mmm ae © & 6-6 
Straits ....cccvees 9419 0 9 0 0 Cottonseed, refined ..,.......c..cscesees 2110 0 23 0 O 
AUustraliaD ....sssersereereersereeereeees #410 0 95 0 O | Tallow and Oleine ST es oe ae 
English ingots soeveevesee P eeeeesoccescces 95 0 0 0 0 Lubricating, acme atau Rasta 7 00 10 0 O 
TINPLATES— - Refined 8 00 10 0 

IC coke eeceeesetes eeeeeetcoseee seoee. DOX 13 6 0 16 0 0 TURPENTINE— 
IX GittO ....cccccceee svsncteneccecovesees 21 00 2 0 0 American, in cks. ewt. 28 3 0 28 6 O 
IC charcoal ... 17 0 0 20 60 Tar--Stockholm ane brl. 22 0 0 2260 
IX ditto .. A 26 008 27 0 0 etc RE 1400 1460 

CONTRACTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
: . Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be 

Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. Engineer. delivered, | 8° 
Outside Repairs, Painting, &c., Bow ............, City of London Union | Official ........cccccsseseees July 4th | ii, 
Paving Works socvecese eens .| St. Luke’s Vestry ...... do. J = 8th | ii, 
Erection of Timber Framing, Rosherville ...... eescesccssee W. Blackbourn........ coe do. ii. 
Works at Infirmary Buildings, &c. ...........000 St. Saviour’s Union...... Jarvis & Son - July 9h | ii, 
Iron Cylinders, &c., and Repairs to Pipes ..... Oo. do. do, ii, 
Painting Barracks, &c.......... scvcccccceees War Department......... Official ...... do. ii, 
Wrought-Iron Foot Bridges Kingston-on-Thms Cor. do, July 10th | ii, 
Alterations, &c., Walsall County Court......... Com, of H.M. Works ... do, do. li. 
Erection of a Skittle Alley.............ccceccceees ..| Clapton Park Club ...... do. do. xvi, 
Officer’s House, Cottages, &C. .......00..ccceceeees DIE -chcduncsneneanase do, do. ii, 
Painting Barracks (Oxford and Reading) ...... War Department......... do. July llth | ii, 
Paving Works.. ; , , Vestry of St. Giles, 

Camberwell............... do. July 13th | ii. 

Sewerage Works, Henley-on-Thames ....,.......| Henley-on-Thmes U.8.A./ I. Shone... do. ii, 
Kerbing, Tar-Paving, &c., Works ......... -ee-.| Lewisham Brd. of Wks. | Official ...... July 14th | ii, 
Painting Buildings —_ ...| War Department ...... do, July 15th | ii, 
Water Tower ..........sccccssosesssesseseees eceeecceees Rrookw’d Lunatic Asylm| Sir F. Bramwell ......... July 16th | xvi. 
Wrought-Iron Water Tanks, Fire Mains, &c., do, do, do, xvi, 
Roads, Sewers, &c., Upper Norwood ............ Beulah Park Estate W.N. Dunn....... viele. do. ii, 
Water and Sewerage Works ...............ss0ss00e Erpingham R.8.A. ... | E, Easton & Co. ..... over July 18th | xvi, 
Brick, &c., Sewers, Pumping Station, &c....... Wimbledon Local Brd | Official .......ccccscsssssees July 2lst | ii, 
Painting and Repairs ............ seosseeceeeee| Guardians Mile End 

a | ne July 23rd | xvi. 
Repairing, &c., Footpaths, Southwark Park...| Met. Board of Works MD: cunseccansentanes woe | duly 28th | ii. 
Erection of Villa, Claygats, Surrey ........0..0.0. Fee Farm Estate ......... W.J.N. Tomlinson Not stated | ii, 
Enlargement and Alterations St. Mary National 

Schools, Gt. Ilford...| C. J. Dawson ............ do. xvi. 














TENDERS. 


For new schools, High-street, Shadwell, for the London 

































































School Board, Mr. T, J. Bailey, architect :— 

M. Palmer &Co........... cvccvcscccsoccee HOL,G0 O O 
F.&F.J.Wood . 20,947 0 0 
Perry & Co. . 19,433 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ... 18,848 0 0 
H. L. Holloway ........... ‘ 18,743 0 0 
W.Shurmur 18,630 0 0O 
d.R. Hunt....... 18,109 0 0 
J. Grover & Son......... 18,031 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 17,837 0 0 
J. Shepherd 17,812 0 0O 
E. C. Howell & Son 17,768 0 0 
T. Boyce 17,634 0 0 
S.J. Jerrard ........ scececesoocccosces see 17,480 0 O 

. Wall ... eeeeeceerocces 7,449 0 0 
ae tiara aaiiiiinn 17,444 0 0O 
C. Cox ... 17,356 0 O 
hg, ST nininntnictenebsacnantnnenisenes . 17,354 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. ...cccccoccccccccccee 17,033 0 0O 
T. Oldrey pocecescaceneces 17,000 0 0 
J. J. Croaker eeeceeeseseeece ®eeaeetoeoseetece 16,463 0 0 
M. Gentry.. , 16,273 0 0O 
H. Hart nom ae 6 © 
Lathey Bros. .. 15,710 0 0 
W. Brass & Son 15,654 0 0O 
. ERRNO RC 15,518 0 0 
Atherton & Latta ..... miosebidlabien sabes 5,100 0 0 





For new schools, Detmold-road, Clapton, for the London 
School Board. r. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
























































Patman & Fotheringham......... seoeee £10,770 O O 
Larter ...... . t 0 0 
C. Wall 10,690 0 0 
W. Downs : ¥ 0 0 
T. Oldrey mons Bae © © 
fs fee wee 10,370 0 O 
TT - peewee » 10,249 0 0 
Lathey Bros, ......00 . 10,228 0 0 
J.R. Hunt ,., 10,085 0 0 
iA ttntittairnndinnnnanimaigneneennetin 10,006 0 0 
J. Grover & Son wee §«=.: 97, 998 0s OO 
8.J. Pritchard 9,980 0 0 
wg, a ee . 9,977 0 0 

ee eeveccocesse enda-gocentt wee «6.9, 958 0 OO 
RR EE ae . 9,951 0 0 
F, & F, J. Wood... . 9,891 0 0 
RR EE, CES ee 9,886 0 0 
W, Shurmur pichtndetiienelus 9,792 0 0 
8. J. Jerrard - . . 9,777 0 0 
E. C. Howell & Som ....cccccccsssssceces 9,721 0 0 
eee 9,700 0 0 
Atherton & Latta ... 9,550 0 0 
aE ctnaknanernsenssnnieee cccccoccee «6,800 GO O 





For enlargement of schools, Burrage-grove, Plumstead; 
=, the London School Board, Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi- 
ect :— 




















Atherton & Latta ........ heeenaenentine £5,716 0 0 
ff eee .. 6,141 0 0 
CSET EEL TREN 4,936 0 0 
F,.& F. J, Wood ........ deccddessnbtoceect . 4,898 0 0 
E. ©. Howell & Som.........ssecescesceers . 4,874 0 0 

ee dp ekanieeun . 4,869 0 0 
| 5 inna RCD . 4,848 0 0 
I sis ccncitinenuninansonsilitin 4,833 0 0 
TTT . 4,810 0 0 
\. | ee 4,800 0 0 
8. J. Jerrard............... . 4,793 0 0 
NT aa . 4,789 0 0 
W. Lonergan . 4,692 0 0 
W, Tongue 4,650 0 0 








For constructing 18-in. pipe sewer, building manholes, 
gullies, ventilating-shafts, &c., at Lordship-lane, Dulwich, 
for the Camberwell Vestry. Mr. J. C. Reynolds, sur- 























veyor :— 
Neave sosoee £1,447 O O 
Mears 1,300 0 0 
Harris i eietninnaaibiutamemiiads 1,225 0 0 
Cooke & Co. ... asin 1,200 0 O 
Woodham & Fry 1,149 0 0 
Hare... .. heciiitiatinitaaininaatanliiiiiaes 1,060 0 0 
Saunders...... vee 1,050 0 O 
Catley ...... 1,050 0 0 








For the erection of two houses at South-street, Green- 
wich, for Mr. J, Needham, Mr. W.T. Hunt, jun., archi- 











tect :— 
Redman eeteeeeeteae Seeeeteeeeetoeseeseeeeeeeaeses eae £987 0 0 
Hubble & Trott ... . 970 0 0 
Ee ie. 960 0 0 
H. L. Holloway 909 0 0 
, «ER CeO —_ = 
Leng (accepted) ...... 775 0 0 








For alterations to the Mission Rooms, Rendlesham-road, 
Stoke Newington. Mr. W. Bradbear, a — 





























pierce ae 750 0 O 
W. Shurmur...... — 549 0 O 
Rowlandson ........ secniebniannen 445 0 0 
SPT iditsoccnsmanenennesmeimenaneuniane 425 0 0 
For wareheuse, Short-street, Hoxton, for Mr. J. Arno. 
Mr. R. A. Lewcock, architect :— 

fp Seansovesspectdnahebeekecess £763 0 O 
SETI * cadisiitethetestuasdcecseninnn 749 0 0 
Roome.,,.....s00e ddamennesmanianenionness 717 ®@ O 
Ww. Shurmur eee eetecesees OC eeteetsecee @reeeeeee8 707 0 0 
Oo BRED ceczeccee sbbdsbestennthiinbeneideden mu oe } ¢ 
8 ree . 674 0 0 
Ww. Pringle PTeREETTTLES ery ii ff Soeseeeeeses eeee 628 0 0 
GTI - entnnenntencacemnsncntenntmnintemaunenn 610 0 0 








For repairs, &c., to houses, Aske-street and Fanshawe- 
street, Hoxton, Mr. R. A. Lewcock, — -~ —_ 






































pe sndevecdnestonsetecnncscnnsasnces 420 0 0 
R, Marr eeeretoeeeee @eaesesecese Seeseeteeeeeteaeoeseee 315 0 0 
Jackson & Todd .,..... scocee 295 0 O 
Ww. Pringle eeeceeseceseeteeees eeeese Sreeeseeteeeetece 295 0 0 
Roome.........00 290 0 0 
W. Shurmur......... 172 0 0 
SEU ccinndsunsenietiagtennimanimenanbianes 165 0 0 

For new offices, &c., in Ship Tavern-passage, Leaden- 
hall-market, E.C. Mr. E. B. I’Anson, architect :— 

. 3 eee £11,970 0 0 
Ce, TT - cncocccne 11,769 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale 11,264 0 0 
Adamson & Son 11,031 0 0 
W. Brass & Son 11,009 0 0 
Ea 10,996 0 0 
i, eee eee seoeeee 10,908 0 O 
CR NP aiccnscteethdhatncesinatidecness . 10,909 0 0 
J. Grover & Son............ saaneatiansens 10,746 0 O 
Rider & Son eGteeseeeeere @teeee eeeeeceaeceoseee 10,416 0 0 





For two blocks of artisans’ dwellings at Dover, for the 
Dover Artisans’ Dwellings Company, Messrs. Street & 
Scholefield, architects, 4, Westminster-chambers, Victoria- 
street :— 











Howell & Son, Lambeth ....,.,......... £8,895 0 0 
Lewis & Chandler, Dover ...... senceeces 8,300 0 0 
J.J. Wise, Deal ........000 ‘ o 8,200 0 0 
L. Seager, Sittingbourne ......... sooesee 8,120 0 O 
H Stitt, Dover... biubacéuintedtle . 7,997 0 0 
W. J. AGCOCK, DOVE ..cccccccccescccccces 7,992 0 0 
G. H. Denne & Son, Deal (accepted) 7,988 0 0 


For proposed alterations and additions to All 
Saints’ Church, eg Knightsbridge, for 
the committee. Messrs. T. L. Banks & Townsend, archi- 
































tects, Finsbury-circus. Quantities by Mr. J. Sargeant, 

4, Holden-terrace :— 
Lascelles & Co.., ..». £10,127 0 O 
Lucas & Sons .,..... coe “eee 8s 
Greenwood . . 9,890 0 0 
J. Morter......... . 9,856 0 0 
BO N® ceanstctatabavctesébcetesesietbe . 9,696 0 0 
Higgs & Hill... wlio: Ga =. 
Bywaters ....... enecnennessnesnnensesosesses . 9,614 0 0 
C. Reading ...... 9,587 0 0 
Colls & Sons., _ mee Ghee 6 6 
Patman & Fotheringham.,,.,............ 9,460 0 0 
J. T, Chappell * una” aaa = S 

* Accepted for portion of the works, 





For alterations at Collins’s Music Hall, Islington, for 
Mr. Herbert Sprake. Mr. Edward Clark, architect, 
432, Strand. Quantities supplied : — 
















































































i ee £5,867 0 0 
Green = 5,767 0 0 
Shurmur - . 5,760 0 0 
Kirk & Randall............. snemeenmmnecnnes 5,750 0 0 
Morter oie ,280 0 0 
Jackson & Todd (accepted) ............ 5,170 0 0 
For the rebuilding of business premises, Westminster. 
Mr. 8, C. Aubrey, architect, Quantities by Mr, Henry 
Lovegrove :— 
Colle & S0at......cccocccces £2,510 0 0 
Whitlock 2,478 12 0 
Macey & Sons .,., 2.379 0 0 
Scott...... ame, 2 
Faulkner — 2,346 0 O 
Shurmur......... = 2, 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood ... 2,136 0 O 
Mayle & 8on .., 2,125 0 0 
| EI TC 2,068 0 0 
Smith & Sons isin 2,059 0 0 
Prestige & Co. ....0...c000- 1,987 0 0 
T. L. Green... wn 1,828 0 0 
For the erection of ten villa residences at Wood-green, 
Quantities by Mr, Henry Lovegrove, 26, Budge-row :— 
BOB. coccccsteccccctouts senccoteneqpeceeconsss £12,100 0 O 
Goad ‘ uneunen 11,286 0 0 
Shepperd 10,706 0 O 
Tarrant 9,750 0 0 
Gibbons 9,689 0 0 
Voller 9,495 0 0 
Adams .., 9,458 0 0 
Hickinbotham......... coocee «= 9, 060 COO 
Smith & Son............. ores 8,787 9 0 
Bh, Bh ic MR iciccnttinitncteatatbsinticntttt 8,695 0 0 








For the erection of business premises at Peckham, 




















uantities by Mr, Henry Lovegrove :— Old 
e af ad . Materials, 

ty TEESE SESE SALT Ne eR ENE BB, 20B  cccece £10 
| RSET CE eee 14 » 10 
J. & J. Greenwood ,,....cccccccsseee 2,121 .nccce = 
Stiling eee e CObecceee 2,103 eceece os 
pL es Lr’ ‘eenene 80 
G.& J. Green i 20 
8. Scott ail intestinalis 3.080 ..ccce 95 
pS i ao _ 





For the erection of residences at Great Grimsby, for 






































Mr. Alderman Smethurst, J.P. Mr, Charles Bell, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove :— 
NS Oe £2,488 0 0 
Snowden .........00000 436 0 0 
Willows & Roebuck ......... 2,418 0 0 
Guy cones 2,330 0 0 
Chapman......... cocccccccccocevcceccccccccesse yea 8 @O 
Smith (accepted) ....... ec ccccecccccoccccocs 2, 0 0 
For alterations and additions to the Prince of Wales 
Public House, Dalling-road, Hammersmith. Mr. R. 
Cruwys, architect :— 
Chamberlain Bros, ... £745 0 0 
Roberts (too late) ... 625 0 0 
Johnson ‘ 600 0 0 
Ried & Taylor 547 0 0 
Stiling (accepted) ... 489 0 0 
Fittings. 
Macey = 307 0 O 
eR Mt tt ET ART 3249 0 O 
Stiling (accepted) ......0sccerceserereeee 157 0 0 





For the erection of a new cooler-room and store for the 
Beeston Brewery and Malting Company, Beeston, Notts. 
Messrs. Davison, Inskipp, & Mackenzie, architects, 62, 
Leadenhall-street, London :— 





J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham............ 2512 0 0 
J. Budd, Beest soesaceccodsoossooose es . 472 7 0 
H. Vickers, Northampton (accepted) 462 2 10 





For alterations and additions at 129, Upper-street, 
Islington, for Mr. C. E. Meads, Messrs. Carritt 
Monier- Williams, architects, Great St, Helen’s, Bishops- 








gate :— 
ae £451 15 0 
PS 350 0 0 
Riley Bros. (accepted) 338 0 0 








Accepted for the erection of five shops at the corner of 
Malpas and Brockley roads, Brockley. Mr. James 
Webster, architect, 27, Doughty-street, Mecklenburg- 

uare :-— 
™ A, C, Hoile, Forest Hill ...............£2,275 0 0 


For alterations and additions to No. 121, Maida Vale, 
Mr. George Edwards, architect. No quantities :— 




















Martin, Wells, & Co. -_ .. £1,129 0 0 
OUI BG casctnccccctccscessnonccsnsecs 3090 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. 1,686 0 0 
Robertson eeeeeC eee eeeeeeeeteee eeteetoase eeeee 1,070 0 0 
Mark 1,066 0 0 
Green ...... sbecéas 994 0 O 
Barnett, Kilburn ...... 947 0 0 
J, Freeman” ,,,...0. 825 0 0 








* Delivered after other tenders opened, 
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For rebuilding stabling, Red Lion Yard, Edgware-road. 
Messrs, C, Eales & ee ee ma 
































Mowlem & Son £3,985 0 0O 
Mark ...... 3,616 0 0 
i vimestion etentibndseiaineetll 3,567 0 0 
Simpson & 8on 3,539 0 0 
Patman & Co, . 3,495 0 0 
Scrivener...... 3,326 0 0 
For works, 45, Hill-street, Berkeley-square. Messrs 
©, Eales & Son, architects :— 
Homann & Son... 0 0 
Shaw 782 0 0 
Mark on 763.0 0 
Woodford . 635 0 0 
Wilkins & Kent | sesseeee TITTLIT TT t Tt rt ‘ 583 0 0 








For the erection of warehouse, &c., Clerkenwell-close, 














E.C., for Mr. Pye. Mr, R. Fabian "Russell, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 
No. 1. No. 2. 
Kilby & Gayford £4,972  ....0. £1,735 
Brass & Son an nD. . stone 1,773 
Grover & Son ....... nemneteninies 5,226 — ceccee 1,763 
W. Smith 5,284  ...00 1,711 
Woodward... 5,400 seese . 1,720 
F, & F.J. Wood 5,470 — .ecore 1,837 








For erecting new almshouses at Fetcham, near Leather- 
head. Mr. Creese Harrison, architect :— 











G. & W. Brown . £913 0 0 
Colls & Son ... .. 888 0 0 
aa . 7600 
W. H. Batchelar seas . 739 0 0 








For repairs and additions to 17, York-place, Baker- 
street, for Mr, Shaw. me. King, architect :— 

















Pope aguaiane sengeauannesenoepennnesswenuanneunesiin’ 000 
Lamb enccce eeesesece 546 0 0 
Lethby Bros. scone, Ge 
Petche ie 470 0 0 
Woodford ...... . 498 0 0 
Schlater 412 0 0 








For additions to varnish works, Stratford, for Mr. C. W. 


























Schmidt. Messrs. J. E. Goodchild & Son, architects, 81, 
Finsbury Pavement. Quantities supplied :— 
General Paving, 
Building Additional, 
Chessum  ceosee |) a. £146 
J.A. Reed ... BABB... ccdedes - 187 
W. Sharmur ... gate ...coccssbes 153 
e. —— 1 4 pussaduee 4 
. Gregar ... Renee  -coccseses 
G. 8. Pritchard SED -csesaie . 170 
Conder .. ABD | Livoscis . 133 
J.Grover & Son Babee! dscccedio 130 
Thos. Wantner . Smith & Son 1 ‘079 sedecotes ane 





For first section of model dwellings, Bermondsey. 
Messrs. Waring & Nicholson, architects. Quantities sup- 














plied :— 
Marsland... roe. £2,855 0 O 
Rider & Son ; ; . 2,778 0 O 
Lapthorne & Co, ... ‘ 2,586 0 0 
W. & F. Croaker ......... . 2,530 @ O 
Ford & Sons (accepted) voee 2,488 0 0 








For enlarging the Boys’ School, Hercules Buildings, 











Lambeth. Messrs, Waring & & N icholson, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 
T. Rider & Son £1,590 0 0O 
Lapthorne & Co. 1,537 0 0 
Ford & Sons . 1,634 6 O 
W. & F, Croaker (accepted)............ 1,534 0 0 





For new malting and cellars at West Brighton, o 
Messrs. Chapman & Co., Black Lion ar. oe 
Arthur Kinder, architect, Suffolk House, AR. 
Pountney Hill. Quantities by Mr, Alfred H 
Martin’s-lane :-— 


Howard, 

















Punnett & Son, Tunbridge ........0.0 £4,825 0 0 
Patchin & Son, ~ panama 4,740 0 0 
Garratt, Brighton... 4,720 0 0 
Cheeseman, righton ... 4,669 0 0 
Barnes, Brighton ...... 4,644 0 0 
Waterman, atford ...... 4,567 0 O 
Btilf, Dover* ...... 4,225 0 0 





* Accepted, after reduction, at 3,7202, 





For the erection of station at South Lynn, on the 
Eastern and Midlands Railway Loop Line :— 





Bardell on 9 MIFBM., .ccrecrecccccvccccoseee £1,679 0 0 
OS Ug FEE 1,531 0 0 
White & seaiiiomsia eee 1,485 0 0 
J. Leach & Son, Lynn —_—* 1,425 0 0 
E. Wanfood, Lynn panes 1,498 410 








Accepted tenders for alterations and additions to Con- 
pee Church Schools, Holywell Green, near Halifax. 
Bartram Payton, architect, Laisteridge - road, 


























Bradford :— 
Mason, &c. 
B. Edwards, Holywell-green ..........0. £246 5 0 
Joiner, Fe. 
J. Briggs, oe benebdsbbicontd dheedbieces 124 0 0 
umbers, &c. 
Haigh & Slater, Bradford eqenanrenecnechent 4113 6 
Slater. 
T. Nelson, Bradford ..........scsseccccees » 34 00 
Plasterer and Painter, 
Seth Collins, Sowood, Huddersfield ... 48 0 0 
Total........ vee £493 18 6 
For house and shop, corner of South-street, Greenwich, 
for Mr. J. Needham, Mr. Hunt, architect, 459, New 
Cross-road :— 
Redmond £987 0 0 
> nee 970 0 0 
bson  ....... 0 0 
Holloway 900 0 0 
ire 790 0 0 
B ncccoscce 775 0 0 
A. & T, Smith ...... 673 0 O 








SPECIAL NOTICE.— Lists of Tenders frequenil 
reach us too wy for insertion. They should be deliver 
at our Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. 8 & Sons.—T. & B. (thanks: not desired). —— L.—Ss. & 8.— 
F. R. M. (case already reported).—B. M. & B.—H. H.—A. G. (your 
letter shows a very inadequate comprehension of the subject).— 
A. W. R. 8.—A. G.—H. E. T.—H. D. W.—W. E. M. 3.— 
W.W.P.—H & Co.—H. B.—B. F.—R. W. D. (below our mark). 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be aceompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, ‘not necessarily for publiea- 


We are ce ed to decline pointicg out beoks and 
mpell pointiug giving 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. sean 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news- ag which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIR 


All ee ey nat literary and aoe siesta should 
be addressed to TH TOR; all communications rela to 
advertisements a ‘other poe Mo business matters she be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND ‘GENERAL 4DYERTISEMENTS, 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under..........e02 ~ &. 6d, 
Each tional line (about ten words) ........sce 6d, 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisemente on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on a pplication to the Pub blisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... » 6d, 
Bach additional line (about ten words) .......cse0 Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY N ECESSARY. 
mR ty Hogistered Latter « ty ny ty 
or oney er, paya 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.O. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Pub!isher 
Addressed to No. 45, Catherine-street, W.O. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
— THREE o'clock a > on THURSDAY. 
Publisher cannot be responsible ‘or gy eh am. nee 
MONIALS Be left at the Office in reply to A dvertisements, an 
recommends that of the latter PIES ONLY should b ~ 





sent, 


SPECIAL.~ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 

ow —_ MENTS or ORDERS TO DEOETIaTS same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 








PERSONS yy in **The Builder,” may have saddressed 
oat akan 4, Catherine-street, Coven en, W.O. 
Sf charge. Letters will De forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are a are —'. together with sufficient stamps to 
cover 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrzer frem the Office to residents 
nany part of the United Wienten at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
Prerarp. To countries within the Postal Unien, 26s. per annum, 
Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRIN IER, Publisher, 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 














Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Oorsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. (DVT, 








Bath Stone. 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF BEST QUALITY, 


PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, WILTS. [Apvr. 


a ene 











Doulting Freestone. 


The stone from these quarries 
is known as the ** Weather 
Beds,” and is of a very 


THE CHELYNCH 


crystalline nature, and un- 

STONE. doubtedly one of * the most 
durable stones in England. 

THE Is of — — c — 

nature as the Chelynch Stone, 

BRAMBLEDITCH but finer in texture, and more 

STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 

Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset, 

London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr, 





Doulting Free Stone [For a &e., ad- 
dress S TAPLE, 
BLUE LIAS LIMB #4 _ Lime Merchants, 


Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [Apvr. 





Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone !!! 
For Ham Hill Stone of best quality and work- 
manship, apply to JOHN HANN & SON, Quarry 
Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 
1837. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany 
Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin, N.W. LATE, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.{ ADVT. 


a eeeiiaeiians 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent » Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 
Office 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-street, W. 
Store-street, W.C., and 
Great Peter-street, 8:W., London. 
Telephone No. 3,654, and Private Wire con- 
necting Business Premises. 








BANNER VENTILATORS. 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &c. 





HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibitions. 





BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SSANITARY A\PPLIANCES 


WERE AWARDED AT THE 


International Health Exhibition, 1884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One Bronze. 





For further Particulars and Prices apply to 


BANNER BROS. & CO. Sanitary and Ventilating Engineers, 


11, BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


